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INCREASED 
LOOM VERSATILITY, 
EASIER DOFFING 
WITH 
NEW DRAPER 
TAKE-UPS 


a 
+ 


New Draper High Roll Ratchet Take-Ups now make it possible 
to weave synthetic goods on X-2 Model Looms. 

These Take-Ups are equipped with Double Take-Up Rolls 
providing increased frictional surface to hold the cloth in 
weaving spun and filament yarns. 

A separate wind-up, chain and sprocket driven from the lower 
Take-Up Roll, permits easy doffng. The use of a Cam Lever 
type Pressure Roll permits the Cloth Roll to be doffed without 
stopping the loom. 

For application of new Draper Take-Ups and other labor 
saving devices consult your Draper representative . . . today. 


. ATLANTA, GA. 


DRAPER corroration GREENSBORO, N.C. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


New type Pressure Roll permits 
doffing without stopping the loom. 

















FOR THE 
TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


If it’s a problem in textiles that 
paper can solve, you can depend 
on SONOCO for exhaustive re- 
search and product development. 


For over 50 years, SONOCO tex- 
tile specialty products have kept 
pace with the ever-changing tex- 
tile industry by providing greater 
efficiency, greater speed or re- 
ducing man hours and cost of 
operation. 


Consult your SONOCO sales- 
engineer or write us direct on 
your particular problem. 





' PAPER CARRIERS 


PICTURED ABOVE—(1) tie-in iubes; (2) card SON oco wry 


clearer roll covers;(3) topping (Thompson) rolls 


and covers; (4) pin drafter cores; (5) loom beam 
e repair tubes; (6) spooler cheese cores; (7) rayon Poa ay fe) be) ae ¢ T s S|} cc at PA NY 





cake forms; (8) cork covered cones; (9) temple 
roll cores; (10) self-weighted or floating roll 


MAIN OFFICE — HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


covers; (11) roving tubes; (12) underclearer MYSTIC, CONN. @ AKRON, IND. ¢ LOWELL, MASS. ¢ PHILLIPSBURG, N. J 
" rolls; (13) aluminum ball warp mandrels; (14) LONGVIEW, TEXAS © PHILADELPHIA, PA. ® LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
ball warp tubes. GRANBY, QUEBEC ¢ BRANTFORD, ONT. @ MEXICO, D. F 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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AERICA’S FIRS 
PRODUCER 
Va OF 
\ ALKALIES A 


SOLVAY’S /5** YEAR 


As America’s pioneer producer of alkalies, we are proud of the 
contributions Solvay has made to the dynamic growth of American 
Industry during the past 75 years. 

It is natural to look at our 75th year as a mark of achievement. 
Be assured that in the years of industrial development ahead Solvay 
products and service will continue to set the pace of leadership. 


EMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 3R ADWA NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Good Things Are Worth Waiting For 


In our November and December issues we announced 
a new series of articles dealing with the effect on fabric 
performance of blend composition and weave. As we 
stated in these announcements, we expected to start the 
new series in this current issue. However, the Du Pont 
experts who are preparing these articles on blended fabrics 
exclusively for MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE, have 
asked us to give them a little more time. Here is how 
they themselves have stated their reasons for asking us 
to wait a few months: 

“To offer the greatest benefit to the readers of 
MODERN TEXTILES, it has been found necessary to 
postpone making available the results of the Du Pont 
blending studies previously announced for publication. 
These studies, started more than two years ago, are 
part of continuing research to broaden and improve the 
use of man-made fibers in all types of textile applica- 
tions. Recent investigations upon blends which are 
proving of significance in the textile field have so 
broadened the knowledge available that it is felt that 
presentation of the earlier material in the absence of 
the newer data would detract considerably from the 
usefulness of the report of these investigations. It is 
expected that the preparation of this new material will 
allow the start of publication in April.” 

We are sure you will agree that it would not have 
been fair to our readers to sacrifice this new and up-to- 
the-minute material just to make a January deadline. 
WATCH, THEN, FOR THE START OF OUR NEW 
SERIES ON BLENDS IN OUR APRIL ISSUE! 








HARTFORD 


your dependable source for 


superior Rayon Staple 


New Hartford Plant in Greenville 

The Hartford Machine Screw Co. is currently in- 
stalling machinery and equipment in the plant of 
the company’s Southern Division in Greenville, 
S. C. The new division will provide facilities for 
servicing Hartford spindles operating in the South. 
The new plant will be stocked with spare parts for 
servicing Hartford customers in the southern states. 
According to a company spokesman, the division 
will be able to make parts shipments within 12 
hours of receipt of orders. 

The Hartford Southern Division will be headed 
by A. W. Winslow as manager. W. B. Martin and 
A. E. Newell of the Hartford Greenville Sales 
Office will continue to work out of the Southern 
Division as sales engineers. Their headquarters 
will be in the plant which is located at Route 3, 
Box 314, Whitehorse Road North, Greenville, S. C 


Nylon Tire Cord Use Climbing 


According to a Du Pont Co. survey, reported at the 
annual convention of the National Association of In- 
dependent Tire Dealers, the retail dollar volume of 
nylon tires has more than doubled in the last yea 
and has quadrupled in just 2 years. The growing 
acceptance of nylon as a material for tires is indi- 
cated by reports from the industry. According to 
Du Pont, just a year ago there were 39 brands of 
nylon cord tires on the market; today there are 241 
an increase of more than 500 per cent. A breakdown 
of those figures shows an increase in passenger tire 
brands from 3 in 1953 to 27 in 1954 and 86 this year. 
Truck tire brands during the same period increased 
from 4 to 12, to 155. 


SALES OFFICES 
140 MADISON AVE., N.Y.C. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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M.-P 4 Harness 2 x 1 box AUTOMATIC 
UNDERCAM LOOM 


M.-P 20 Harness (15/32 ga.) 4x 1 box 
AUTOMATIC DOBBY LOOM 


M.-P 20 Harness (15/32" ga.) 2x1 
AUTOMATIC DOBBY LOOM 


YOUR FABRIC-CONSTRUCTIONS 
CAN BE “TURNED ON A DIME”, TOO... 


WHEN YOUR WEAVEROOM IS Vi-P SN cement 


Sudden turns of fashion can’t throw your balance-sheet 
off balance . . . when your weaveroom has the Many- 
sided Protection of C& K’s new Multi-Purpose Looms. 

For, with an adequate complement of these unique 
looms, you can literally “‘turn on a dime” . . . convert 
overnight from plain to fancy constructions, or vice versa. 

C & K’s new M.-P design is the first to give this com- 
plete convertibility . .. which means More Protection and 
More Profit than you have ever had before. See C& K 
today. 


CROMPTON &/KNOWLES 
OM WOART 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Philadelphia, Pa. : Aontown, Pa. hts “Eestatite Sedona a 


Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. I. marks of the World's Finest Fabrics . . . which are 
WOVEN Fabrics. 
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: Specific Gravity. 
Water absorption 


“. “0 
Safe operating temperature )°F2800 


HeANIwM 


TEXTILE GUIDES 


Test samples of HEANIUM stock guides will be furnished 
without charge. 


Address sample requests to Dept. 9 


HEANY INDUSTRIAL CERAMIC CORP. 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONNECTICUT 


Southern Representotive: 
RALPH GOSSETT & CO.,GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
: Representative Engineer 
ROBERT CARROLL, 408 MC IVER ST., GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
New England Representative: 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., CENTRAL FALLS, R. | 


0.0 impervious os 





A New Book on 
MILL CONTROLS 
for only 2 Dollars 


Based on the author’s wide experience in setting up 
practical control programs for textile mills, N. L. Enrick’s 
new book is designed to help mill management cut costs 
and improve quality. 

All the material is new. It has never before appeared 
in book form. It is reprinted fresh from the pages of 
recent issues of MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE as 
a service to the textile industry. 

Profitable mill operation, says Mr. Enrick, more than 
ever needs administrative tools to control the various 
phases of manufacturing activity. It is the purpose of 
this new manual to furnish such tools—tools which have 
demonstrated their usefulness in over 50 applications. 

The scope of the new book, according to the author, 
covers the following: 

—Establishing a sound overall organization 
—Controlling production yield and waste 
—Setting up and operating a control laboratory 
—Standardizing and streamlining processing 
—Defining quality and production responsibility, 
and establishing incentives for better results 
—Reducing overall costs, improving quality and 
enhancing productive performance 

The new book is bound in a strikingly illustrated flexible 
cover. It has seven chapters and 28 pages 8% by 11% 
inches. $2 a copy with discounts of 30% for orders of 
15 or more. For your copy write, Modern Textiles Maga- 


zine, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 











Avisco Announces First Licensees Under 
New Integrity Plan for Apparel Fabrics 


A quality control program for wearing apparel 
fabrics has been established by American Viscose 
Corp., according to an announcement last month by 
Arthur Wachter, manager of the company’s convert- 
ing relations department. 

The first licensees under the new program which is 
called the Avisco Integrity Plan, are: First licensees 
are Burlington Industries, Inc., for converting and 
finishing; California Fabric Co., Chopak Kittenplan 
Corp., and L. A. Slesinger, Inc., for converting; and 
Housatonic Dyeing and Printing Co., Inc., Hull Dye 
Works, Inc., North Carolina Finishing Co., and Rich- 
mond Piece Dye Works, Inc., for finishing. Fabrics 
will be marketed in ready-made garments and sold 
retail over the counter. 

American Viscose already has functioning a similar 
plan for rayon carpets. Under the plan, the company 
has already licensed 35 rug and carpet manufac- 
turers. 

American Viscose is seeking to establish a symbol 
of quality, Wachter said, that will be immediately 
recognizable to consumers as a guarantee that rayon 
and acetate fabrics have been properly processed. 
Fabrics will be individually tested by Avisco to 
qualify. Tests will be made according to end use and 
include breaking strength, shrinkage control and 
color fastness. The Avisco Integrity Tag will indi- 
cate whether the fabric is washable, washable at 
hand temperatures or dry cleanable. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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MODERN PLANTS 
FOR 


NYLON 6 - NYLON 66 


FILAMENT AND STAPLE FIBRE 


COMPLETE PLANTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 


VISCOSE YARNS FIBERS AND FILMS 
ACETATE YARNS AND FIBERS 
TIRE CORD YARNS 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


ZURICH 
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the 
big 
seven 


1. Brighter Luster 











2. Lower Dye Costs 
3. Better Crimp 
4. Greater Resistance to Abrasion 


5. More Resiliency with Less 
Crushability 


6. Greater Strength 


7. New Economy for You 
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Put new life in your product...bring new products to life 


O¢ 


ERG 


The NEW Nylon Staple, produced by IRC, has 
spurred creative activity in a wide range of 
industries. This great new fiber, capable of 
giving a product seven unique, highly desir- 
able qualities, can be the means of developing 
important new products, or product improve- 
ments for you. 

IRC’s technical staff is available to work 
with your people, to put the Big Seven to work 
for you. Call us. 


industrial Rayon Corporation. Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 627 Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N.C. 
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WHY 


This spring ...next fall... you'll be more and more insistent 
that your jersey dresses, blouses and coats 
star luxurious Vicara fiber in the blend. And 
you'll have your choice of three adaptable 
weights... light and medium 
for blouses and dresses, 


a heavier one for coats. 





By far the most valuable Vicara gift to a jersey blend is its soft, 


rich feel... the very texture of luxury itself. Once your customers feel jersey enriched 


with Vicara fiber...once they wear it (and they’ll wear it for a long, 


long time)...that’s the jersey they’ll come in to buy! 


Why Vicara fiber in jersey? Because it makes a good jersey better! 
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VICARA 


BRAND ZEIN FIBERS 


IN JERSEY ? 





No other fiber combines so successfully with wool in a jersey that’s 


softer, lovelier, more touch-tempting than any jersey you’ve ever known. 


You'll marvel at the beautifully fluid drape...the quick wrinkle re- 


covery...the excellent shape retention. 


This is important... because Vicara fiber is soft and absorbent, 
the jersey is gloriously comfortable to wear. Directly linked with 
this superior advantage is the anti-static quality of Vicara fiber... 
this means no clinging of lint to the fabric, no unpleasant electric 
shocks or clinging of the fabric to the wearer. 


PRODUCTS 


BRAND ZEIN FIBERS 


THE FIBER THAT IMPROVES THE BLEND 


UNIFORMITY * BEAUTY * VERSATILITY * ECONOMY * EASE IN USE ¢ SPINNABILITY 
DYE-ABILITY * WARMTH * HANDLE FEEL AND DRAPE * ELASTICITY * RESILIENCE 
ABSORBENCY * HEAT RESISTANCE * WASHABILITY * NON-FELTING * NON ITCHING 
NO ODOR * NO KNOWN ALLERGIES * MOTH RESISTANCE * MILDEW RESISTANCE 









For sources, write 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Greater Efficiency 


Greater Economy 


improved Quality 


AMERICAN 


SS 





THREE-POUND KNOTLESS CAKES 
WITH THESE MAJOR ADVANTAGES 


Enka’s 3-pound knotless cakes...the largest in the industry 


.. insure longer runs —fewer doffs. 
Priced lower than cones, much more efficient than smaller cakes— 
Enka’s 3-pound knotless packages offer significant savings. 
Because Enka’s 3-pound knotless cakes are shipped in open form, 


and because they require less handling, improved fiber quality 


is assured, resulting in superior fabrics. 


S Nn ka CORPORATION 


206 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Sales Offices: 871 McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
428 Jefferson Standard Building, Greensboro, North Carolina 
2001 Industrial Bank Building, Providence, Rhode Island 
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Latest top roll weighting arrangement on Whitin American Superflex 
Spinning Frame. Can be furnished with Quik-Set ratch changing mechanism. 


7 





b= Whitin Roto-Drafter 
p- Whitin Quik-Set Roving 
p- Whitin American Superflex Spinning 


no more than processes 


1. Roto-Drafter (1, 2 or 3 processes) 
2. Roving 
3. Spinning 


The most economical way of producing high quality yarns 
from wool, synthetics, or blends of both from staple up to 
8%4’’. Investigate now to find out how leading mills are 
profiting from these new Whitin machines. 


P.S. Your present roving and spinning machines 
Fa] may be changed over if you wish. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. ° SPARTANBURG, S. C. ‘ DEXTER, ME. 
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have the 
RIGHT COMPOSITION 
FOR EACH JOB! 


Including new, harder AlSiMag Aluminas 


LONGER LIFE. For years AlSiMag guides in various materials 
have set long life records. Hard. Homogeneous. Highly re- 
sistant to wear. 


MORE MATERIALS. AlSiMag 192 and 193 are regarded as 
industry standards — answer most guide requirements for 
producing and processing synthetic fibers. Have solved 
more guide problems than any other compositions. How- 
ever, for top performance, some guide applications need 
special material characteristics, including finishes not readily 
changed by usage. For especially severe conditions, AlSiMag 
has developed a family of Alumina ceramics . . . hardest and 
most durable yet! AlSiMag 491, 513 and the new 614 pro- 
vide a complete range of desirable traits for such exacting 
requirements. 


VOLUME PRODUCTION. Demand has multiplied for every type 
AlSiMag guide. Accelerated output keeps pace. The finest pro- 
duction facilities operate around-the-clock, including huge, 
high-temperature, continuous-fire kilns which help achieve 
the superior physical, dimensional and finish characteristics 
of AlSiMag guides. A sizable plant section is now devoted 
exclusively to processing and firing AlsSiMag Aluminas. 


AlSiMag’s wider range of versatile materials permits selec- 
tion of the right composition for every guide application! 
Over half a century’s “know how” devoted to each order. 


T.AlSiMag 192, cream colored, standard of the industry. 2. AlSiMag 
193, metallic gray, a conductor of electricity. 3. Typical AlSiMag 491 
Alumina guides, blue in color, which enjoy such an industry wide 
reputation for wear resistance. 4. Guides in AlSiMag 513, an ex- 
tremely hard pink material developed for slightly different applica- 
tions. §.Guides in new AlSiMag 614, a white material —the hardest 
yet produced. 


To meet—and usually exceed—the most exacting requirements, use 
AlSiMag guides. Complete information and samples on request. 


\ S4TH YEAR AMERICAN RAWAM [ cHATTIANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 


OF CERAMIC A Subsidiary of 


/ LEADERSHIP Cc oO oO fe oO ia A : | oO N Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


SALES ENGINEERS: NORTHEAST: J. S. Gosnell, 671 Broad St., Newark, N. J., Mitchell 2-8159. NORTH CENTRAL: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 367 Grove St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn., Cedar 3071. NORTHWEST: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 320 Shaw Rd., S. San Francisco 10, Calif., Plaza 6-0800. SOU. CALIF.: W. L. Thompson, 
5603 N. Huntington Dr., Los Angeles 32, Capitol 1-9114. SOUTH CENTRAL: J. A. Green ,137 Parkhouse, Dallas 7, Tex., Riverside 3266. SOUTHEAST: J. E. Spearman, 
American Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., 5-3411. ALL OTHER AREAS: J. B. Shacklett, American Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., 5-3411. REPRESENTATIVES: 
CANADA: lan M. Haldane & Co., P. O. Box 54, London, Ont. CONTINENTAL EUROPE: P. C. Huguenin Luzern, Gerbergasse 6, Luzern, Switzerland. JAPAN & 
SOUTH KOREA: The American Trading Co. (Japan) Ltd., SKF Bldg., No. 1, Shiba Park, 7-Gochi, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Jap. SOUTH AFRICA: White, Child & Beney 
(South Africa) Pty. Ltd., P. O. Box 632, Electron House, Acutt St., Durban. ALL OTHER EXPORT: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Internat’! Div., 99 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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This building is the headquarters of the Textile 
Division of Celanese Corporation of America in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. Here are consoli- 
dated in one place the sales, spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and finishing specialists from Celanese 
operations all over the country. 


Facilities have recently been expanded to in- 
clude an Applications and Product Develop- 
ment Laboratory. 


We are proud to say it is the most complete 
laboratory ever attached directly to a textile 
industry marketing operation. It will conduct 
experimental work to help every type of mill 
operation. Some examples: 


1. The developing of data on temperature 
controls required in the heat treat- 


ment phase of finishing Arnel* tri- 
acetate fabrics. 


New constructions possible with Forti- 
san*-36 rayon. 


Detailed information on chemical, 
physical, or electrical characteristics 
of yarn. 


4. Customer production problems. 


We feel sure a closer understanding and solution 
of mill problems will result from this consolida- 
tion, particularly the ability to see all phases of 
a problem at the actual time a product is being 
developed. 


This is part of the program of Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America to provide the best possible help 


and service to its customers. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA, N.Y. 16. 
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NOW — Reiner Offers 
; quipment to 


Branches of the 
Textile Industry 















e High Speed Tricot Machines (2 — 3 bar). 
e High Speed Tulle Machines. 

e Simplex (double knit) Machines. 

e Raschel Machines. 


Warp Knitting 1 . e All Purpose Warping Machines (full width and sectional). 


e A Full Line of Creels. 





e Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines (4 sections — 75 gauge). 


Full Fashioned 2 7 e Full Fashioned Sweater Machines (all gauges — 4 sections). 


e Schaffhouse Flat Power Knitting Machines. 





e Reiner-Famatex Tenter Frames. 
e Rabo Permanent Pleating Machines. 


Pa - ° e Menschner Gauged Doubling, Measuring, and Rolling Machines. 
Finishing 3 . 


e Menschner Cloth Control and Marking Device. 





e Automatic Shuttle Embroidery Machines (10 and 15 yards). 
e Multihead Jacquard Embroidery Machines. 


Embroidery 4 e Automatic Bobbin Winding Machines (for stitching and quilting). 


e Jacquard Pattern Repeating Machines. 





In the manufacture and sale of these machines, we shall continue to live up to the 
; ' REINER tradition of QUALITY machines, a reliable advisory and parts service, and 
Your Reiner representative ; : 
will be glad to call careful, conscientious attention to your orders and wishes. 


and discuss your needs with you 


All Reiner departments are working full time — thanks to our customers. 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 


Telephone: UNion 7-0502-05 — From New York City call LOngacre 4 6882 





550-564 Gregory Ave. (10 Minutes From Times Square by Direct Bus) Weehawken, N. J. 
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Call on ARKANSAS CO., for Thermo-setting Resins 
designed for greatest efficiency for specific needs 





RESIPON’ NC 


_ for SUPERIOR CRUSH RESISTANCE— 
imparts soft, resilient hand to cotton 
and/or rayon fabrics—also useful foc wash- 


RESIPON®* C 


—a urea-formaldehyde resin syrup 
for finishing rayon, cotton or mixed 
fiber fabrics for DIMENSIONAL 
CONTROL, CRUSH RESISTANCE, 
BODY and a crisp to firm hand. 


—Resipon C has found wide appli- 
cation in conjunction with silicqne 
water repellent finishes such as 
Hydro-Pruf, contributing not only to 
the hand but also to the durability of 


the water repellent finish. 


(Write for Technical Service Bulletins) 


ARKANSAS CO.., INC. - NEWARK +, NEW JERSEY 


Serving the Textile Industry for over 50 years 
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Are You Changing 
Slasher Sets Too Often? 





Cocker High Speed 


Warper for Cotton 


A leading mill, which formerly made two 28” section 6 
beams from one creel, reports that they are now making\one 
section beam on their new Cocker Warper. This eliminates ona doffing 
operation on the warper and one doffing and laying-in Qperation on the 


slasher, thus saving a minimum of one hour slashing production for\every two sets of beams. 


Features: 
Patented Air Doffing 
Air Operated Pressure Roll 
Patented Differential Constant Yarn Speed Control 
Rheostat Control of Operating Speed 
Individual Braking of Beam Pressure Roll and Carrier Roll by Rheostat Control 
Practically Vibrationless at Speeds up to 1000 Yards per Minute 


Takes Beam Flange Diameters up to 40 Inches. 


Write or wire for full information. 


Be 


WORLO'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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This new white amphoteric softener is ideal for treating dyed, It can be applied on quetch or pad, in pressure machines, 
printed or white bleached textiles...whether manufactured jigs or overhead reel machines. It is compatible with the 

from animal, cellulosic or synthetic fibers. Besides imparting usual finishing ingredients — such as urea formaldehyde and 

a full, smooth hand with good body, it reduces static elec- melamine resins, starches, sulfonated oils, dextrin, etc. Other ¢ >} — 
tricity and gives excellent lubricity to yarns. advantages of SOROMINE AT are its resistance to yellowing 

Being an ampholyte, SOROMINE®@AT can function either as — and discoloration, and lack of effect on light fastness = BS 
a cationic softener in acid liquors, or as a non-ionic and/or dyed fibers. eX ; 
anionic softener in neutral and alkaline liquors. Application Our application engineers will be glad to help you incorpo-) ad / 
on yarns and piece goods is simple, since its exhaust can be rate SOROMINE AT softening into your finishing process.\ 
controlled by pH adjustment. Write today for booklet with complete information. 


Fim Research, to Reality 
ANTARA, CHEMICALS 


A SALES DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York * Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago * Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles * IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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Leesona Model 10 Ring Twisters at the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company mill in Elkin, N. C. Part of a 


Leesona 2600-spindle installation used in producing the 
famous Chatham automotive and apparel fabrics. 


Why CHATHAM selected Leesona’ Ring Twisters 


Mill executive tells how Model 10 machines 


help maintain quality and cut production costs 


Carlyle Summey, Worsted Division Manager at 
Chatham, says: 


“Our fabrics require many combinations of yarns 
natural, synthetic and metallic, in ply constructions of 
from 2 to 6 ends. Leesona Model 10 Ring Twisters do a 
great job of top-quality twisting for us. Their single and 
ply end individual stop motions and individual tension- 
ing of each end in the creel make the perfect combina- 


tion for high efficiency twisting. We get big, well formed 


take-up packages from our Model 10’s and we get 
them fast, which saves us time and money in our sub- 


sequent coning, quilling and warping operations. 


Investigate Leesona Machines 
Get all] the facts. Find out how Model 10 Ring 
Twisters, or other Leesona Machines, can cut your op- 
erating costs and improve your product quality. See 
your Universal representative or write direct. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1, R. |}. 


Soles Offices: Boston * Philadelphia * Utica « Charlotte * Atlanta « Los Angeles 
Montreal, Hamilton, Canada 


Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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are your possible savings 
on 73% caustic soda 
going down the drain? 


Increases in freight rates over the past several years make 
it highly advantageous for you to re-examine the form of 
caustic you are buying. 

A little figuring right now may save you thousands of 
dollars next year alone. Some of our customers who have 
converted from 50% to 73% have realized annual savings 
ranging from $2,650 to over $35,000. 

Your location and the volume of caustic soda you use 


@ naturally influence the amount of your savings. But small 
and large users alike can frequently save substantial amounts 


now going down the drain. 

Savings also are often possible with customers who buy 
solid and flake caustic. 

The important thing is to do something about it now. 
It will cost you nothing to find out. Our Technical Service 
Department will be glad to assign one of its specialists to 
discuss your individual case, to make recommendations 
and to estimate your annual savings. 

Write today to our Caustic Soda Department at the 
Pittsburgh Office. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland * Boston * New York 
St. Lovis ® Minneapolis * New Orleans 
Dallas * Houston * Pittsburgh * Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited 
and its Commercial Chemicals Division 
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Self-curing SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
SHEET LINING 





The CARBON STEEL TANK shown above was NITRIC ACID e SODIUM HYDROXIDE 
HERECROL lined in our shops and later installed PHOSPHORIC ACID e NICKEL SULFATE 


in a Wisconsin Paper Mill for liquid alum storage. 

HERECROL Sheet Lining is available in %” and ZINC CHLORIDE e ZINC SULFATE 
3/16” thickness. Application may be accomplished i 

in the field as well as in our shop. The following is The HERECROL Self-Curing Synthetic Rubber 
a selection of solutions which can safely be handled Sheet Lining can be applied to steel tanks and other 


in HERECROL lined equipment: equipment unlimited in size. The reason for this is 


ALUM SOLUTIONS e AMMONIA SOLUTIONS that no special equipment to provide heat or pres- 
sure Is re ‘ed. Storage tanks, processing vessels 
COPPER SULFATE e FERRIC SULFATE ure 1s requirec I tan I ir v 


tank cars, trailer tanks, pipes, fans, blowers, and 


HYDROCHLORIC ACID e HYDROFLUORIC ACID duct systems have been successfull) processed. 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


RRRRRERKKRERREEEEEEERE Manitowoc, W 1 SCON1 SIM sneer sere sere 2e00 22 2022 2: 2¢2¢ 2020 30 2036 2090 
Branch Office: 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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GYR@TEX® 


Textile <4 
Bobbins Waa 

| f 
THE QUALITY 1S “Qin 


BUILT RIGHT IN 


@ HAS THE SMOOTH BALANCE OF A GYROSCOPE 

® PERFECT CONCENTRICITY WITH THE SPINDLE 

@ HAS THE GREATEST STRENGTH EVER OFFERED 

@ MADE OF HIGHEST QUALITY MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
@ LONGEST PERFORMANCE WITH SUPERIOR SERVICE 


GYROTEX* MEANS THE VERY BEST BOBBIN THAT IS ENGINEERED 
BY TEXTILE SKILL FOR EXACTING TEXTILE NEEDS 


ALL METAL STRUCTURAL CORE RIGID CONSTRUCTION PREVENTS TRAPPING 
FINEST BUSHINGS FOR SPINDLE CARE ENGINEERED FOR STEAMING 

TOUGH HEADS AND BARREL ALL TYPES AND SIZES AVAILABLE 

PRECISION DIMENSIONS WITH UNIFORMITY TWISTERS, WINDER-SPINNERS, PIRNS 

FINISH THAT QUALITY YARNS DESERVE FOR STRAIGHT AND TAPERED SPINDLES 


*GYROTEX NAME AND CONSTRUCTION PATENTED 


YOU SAVE WHEN YOU BUY STEHEDCO QUALITY 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 WEST ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNSYLVANIA 


i-$-1 








HAYES 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


The World’s Largest Producer of Light Metal Beams 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. & Assoc. J. Paul Laird 
Greensboro, N. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAYES LIGHT METAL BEAMS cut costs in mod- 
ern textile production, and help toward higher 
profits due to true running, perfect balance, 
elimination of snagging or catching with the 
highly polished finish of inside head faces, rust- 
proof construction, low maintenance costs, and 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: 
J. S. Fallow & Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
J. S. Fallow & Co. 
Montreal, Canada 


fewer fabric rejects. Illustrated are only a few 
of HAYES LIGHT METAL BEAMS for standard 
production purposes. Our skilled engineering 
staff can help you. Write, phone, or wire us 
your problem today. 








HAYES 38” x 542” Aluminum 
Section Beam for cotton and spuns. 
Lightweight 207 lbs. Capacity, net 
weight of yarn 1,050 lbs. 


HAYES Bolted Type Section Beam 
for acetate. 30" x 54%". 11%” 
diameter barrel. Can be adapted 
to all standard warpers. 


28", 
11%" 


sizes 26”, 
traverse. 


warpers. 


Aluminum TRICOT 
Beam for acetate. Barrel 7%”. 
Head thickness 1”. Any desired 
traverse. Bored for 4¥2” shaft. 
Keyways 9/16”. 


HAYES 21” 


for nylon. 
Barrel 7%". ¥%2" 
traverse. 
Keyways 9/16”. 


HAYES 36” x 5412” Heavy Duty 
Aluminum Section Beam for ace- 
tate, spuns, and cotton. 


HAYES Aluminum Section Beam 
for acetate. Screwed type. Head 
30”, 
diameter barrel. 
Can be adapted to all standard 


HAYES 21” Heavy Duty Forged 
Head Aluminum TRICOT Beam 
Head thickness 1%”, 
wall. 
Bored for 


HAYES Heavy Duty Section Beam 
for nylon. Can be furnished in 30” 
and 32” diameter heads. Barrel 

‘minimum wall. 


Can be 


om 


HAYES 21” Aluminum TRICOT 
Beam for nylon. Barrel size 7%" 
diameter. Head thickness 1”. Fur- 
nished in %” and 2” wall. Bored 
for 4¥2” shaft. Keyways 9/16”. 


32". 54%" 


HAYES 13%" diameter Aluminum 
TRICOT Beam for acetate. Barrel 
size 4.925" diameter. Made in 
head thicknesses of 39/64” and 1”. 
Traverse dimensions to suit. Bored 
for 2%" shaft. Keyways 9/16”. 


39-7/16" 
42" shaft. 
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HAYES manufactures a variety of Aluminum Loom Beams to fit Draper, and Crompton & Knowles looms, 
for acetates, spuns, and nylon. These can be manufactured with fixed or adjustable heads in sizes from 


22” to 32” diameters. 
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Let’s take a second look at “sec 


There’s probably more second-guessing about “seconds”, 
than on any other industry problem. 

Everyone is a Monday morning quarterback 

...and it’s the millman who takes the rap. Every time. 


But no millman can turn out consistently first quality goods 
with a yarn that readily develops puff balls, breaks and 
knots or has a fixation for uneven dyeing. 


For the record... IRC’s Continuous Process Rayon 
yarn has a consistent record for cutting down seconds 
and increasing mill efficiency. It’s the yarn 

that’s specified for “critical” fabrics 


; ; ON CONES 
in most important mills. 


When your cost per yard of first 

quality goods is upped by the number of “seconds” 
«..1t just seems to make good sense to 

put all of your fabrics on the “critical” list. 


Producers ¢f Continuous 
Yarns, Tyron ® Cord for Tires, 
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eference Chart 


of 
BEMBERG® RAYON NOVELTY-YARNS 





TYPE YARN DESCRIPTION DENIERS FUNCTION FABRIC END-USE 





SHORT NUBBI High-low, non-mechanical, short 150-200-300 Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, Lower deniers in dress and 
NUBBI INTERRUPTED entangled slub, irregular in size 400-600-800 nylon, Chromspun", Fortisan”, blouse fabrics. Heavier 
SERIES and spacing. (Also specials run- Dacron*, or Orlon* warps. deniers for draperies, up- 

ning part slub, part smooth). holstery, bedspreads. 








TYPE “B’’ CUPIONI Longer entangled slub, irregular 50-70-100 Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, Dress, blouse, and shirt 
in size and spacing, but mechani- 150-275-450 nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, fabrics. 
cally controlled for the Douppioni 600 Dacron, or Orlon warps. 
silk-look. 





LONG TYPE “A” Long, parallel, non-entangled 275-450-600 Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, Lower deniers in dress and 
SLUB slub for the true thick and thin 900-1250-1600 nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, blouse fabrics. Heavier 
look. Soft hand. 2500 Dacron, or Orlon warps deniers for draperies, up- 

holstery, bedspreads. 





TYPE ’C’’ LONG Long thick and thin, similar to 150-275-450 Both warp and filling. Warp Warp and filling for dress © 
SLUB WARP YARN Type “A” but filaments are more 600-900-1250 with any filling, including Bem- and blouse fabrics. Warp 
closed, making it suitable for 2500 berg nubbi-yarns. Plied with with any filling for drap- 
warp or filling. spun flake yarns for warp and ery, upholstery, and bed- 
filling. spread fabrics. Plied with 
spun flake yarns for men’s 
suitings. 





MEASLE YARN Part tight, part loose filaments 1200-2000-3000 Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, Lower deniers as filling in 
with different shrinkage . . . form- nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, dress and blouse fabrics. 
ing loop or boucle effect. In weav- Dacron, or Orlon warps. Heavier deniers for up- 
ing, loops break through surface holstery, draperies, bed- 
of fabric for decorative dot effect spreads. 





STRATA SLUB Torpedo shaped slubs spaced: 150-275-450 Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, Upholstery, draperies, 
MULTI-STRATA SLUB Strata, 9’ apart; Multi-Strata, 6 600-900-1250 nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, bedspreads. 
MULTI-MULTI STRATA apart; Dream, 18” apart. Multi- 2500-5000 Dacron, or Orlon warps. 

DREAM SLUB Multi Strata, 6’ apart but shorter 

slubs than Multi-Strota. 





FLAKE SLUB Short, entangled slub similar to 300-600 Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, Upholstery, draperies, 
flake slubs made with staple yarn nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, bedspreads. 
This yarn must be plied with a Dacron, or Orlon warps. As 
supporting end for commercial multi-colored decorative yarn 
running Plied with any Bemberg yarn 





SPUN PLIED FLAKE Part of the end running normal 300-600-900 Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, Upholstery, draperies, 
and part running with flake slub nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, bedspreads. 
Similar in softness and appear Dacron, or Orlon warps. As 
ance to other flake, and will run multi-colored decorative yarn 
in filling without being plied with Plied with any Bemberg yarn 
a straight yarn. 





GLITTER A monofilament yarn with a 300-450 Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, Decorative purposes in all 
metallic appearance nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, fabrics. 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. As 
multi-colored decorative yarn. 
Plied with any Bemberg yarn 


Chromspun, Fortison, Dacron and 
Orlon ore registered trade-marks 


BEMBERG* RAYON NOVELTY-YARN COLORS: 
Natural for piece-dyed fabrics. 33 direct skein-dyed colors for loom- 
finished fabrics. In addition to direct colors, all the above yarns can be 
skein-dyed in sunfast or vat colors. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG - Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. - Plant: Elizabethton, Tenn. 
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Publisher's Viewpoint 


The American Textile Industry Must Protect Itself 


The decision of the Japanese government to impose restrictions on exports of 
cottons to the United States has been generally accepted by the American textile in- 
dustry as a hopeful sign. Industry spokesmen have expressed gratification that the 
Japanese are apparently aware of the dangers to their future trade with the United 
States which can be brought on by a too aggressive export policy. 

There can be no doubt that the Japanese, in imposing quotas on their own cot- 
ton goods exporters, are certainly well advised. Who can doubt that a continuation 
of cotton imports from Japan at the rate of acceleration they have shown in past 
months would in time lead to Congressional action despite the strange reluctance 
of the State Department to safeguard the American textile industry? 

But granting that the Japanese move toward self-restraint is a step in the right 
direction, it is only elementary wisdom on the part of the American textile indus- 
try to view the move with deep reservation. There are strong reasons at this time to 
have little hope that Japanese self-restraint will remove the danger to our industry 
of Japanese imports. 

To begin with, there is the great weakness in relying on a foreign source, beyond 
the reach of our laws, to abstain from inflicting harm on our American textile in- 
dustry. Why should the great American textile industry be dependent for its con- 
tinued good health upon a foreign government no matter how friendly and well 
disposed such a government may be? The government of the United States should 
be willing to enact laws that will protect its own vitally necessary textile industry 
from the destructive erosion of competition from countries with lower wage scales. 

Then for the man-made fibers branch of the textile industry there is another 
danger in the limitations that Japan seems willing to place on cotton exports to 
‘the United States. With cotton output voluntarily cut back, the industrious Japanese 
may shift spindles and looms to rayon, acetate, nylon and other man-made fibers. 
Having placated the American cotton people, they may press the export of synthet- 
ics into this country. Let it not be forgotten that the tariff advantages which make 
it profitable for the Japanese to sell cottons here make it equally profitable for them 
to sell synthetics here. This fact should serve as a compelling reason why manufac- 
turers of man-made fiber fabrics should not be satisfied to accept Japanese self-re- 
straint as a solution to the problem of cut-price Japanese imports. 

It would seem therefore to be simple comon sense that the defense of the Ameri- 
can textile industry against ruinous competition must be a defense which is enforce- 
able by the United States. And it should be a defense which extends to all sections 
of the industry. As was pointed out on this page in our July issue last year, the 
defense against cut-price imports should be a concerted, industry-wide action achiev- 
ing results that benefit all sections of our industry—processors of man-made fibers 


as well as processors of cotton. 
Gal Se 
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OUTLOOK ST 


in textile marketin g 


By Robert C. Shook 


Textile Economist 


Textile Sales Volume Distorted—The year 1955 has been a year of vigorous recovery in 
demand and production for most textile apparel items. However, during the course of the 
year, certain developments have tended to distort the usual seasonal pattern of sales, and this 
is bound to affect next year’s textile distribution in several important respects. 

First of all, a careful distinction must be made between wholesale and retail levels. 

Retail sales picked up momentum during 1955, finishing out the Holiday season with a 
record volume. 

Wholesale activity, on the other hand, showed a different and more devious course in 1955 
First quarter business was good, and second quarter business was even better. But second 





quarter business was, to some extent, speculative, with many buyers anticipating, and at- 
tempting to discount, increases in wage rates and the higher minimum wage schedule to go 
into effect early in 1956. During the last two quarters there was a distinct letdown in new 
orders for many staple textile and apparel items 


Retail Buying Should be Strong— Because retail sales have exceeded most retailers’ esti- 
mates during the latter part of 1955, and because retail buying during the past six months has 
been on a conservative basis, retailers as a whole will probably end up the year with as low 
a stock sales ratio as had existed in some time. 

Retail buying during the first quarter of 1956, therefore, can be expected to show a more 
than seasonal increase. Purchases by retailers will be stimulated by three different but some- 
what related factors: 

a) Actual needs will be greater because of low stock/sales ratios at the end of the year; 

b) buying psychology will be optimistic because of the high level of Holiday sales; 
and 

c) buying in some cases will be stimulated: by reports from sellers of developing 
shortages. 

The problem of the textile and apparel industry is to interpret first quarter buying by 
retailers in practical terms. The danger, if there is any, seems to lie in becoming too optimistic 
that first quarter new orders will maintain themselves throughout the year. It may be im- 
portant to remember that some inflation in first quarter 1956 business is only to be expected, 
from the background of developments in 1955. 


Rehabilitation of Rayon’s Reputation—The new merchandising program of the American 
Viscose Company, described elsewhere in this issue, recognizes the fact that the reputation of 
a fiber has an important influence on its fashion importance and on its sales. Many of the com- 
pany’s “Integrity” fabrics, therefore, will be blends, in which rayon is combined with other 
fibers, such as silk or wool, which have high prestige values among consumers. 


Expanding Market for Acrylic Fur-Type Fabrics—The dice are loaded in favor of the 
acrylic fibers in “fur fabrics” for the women’s coating trade. Everything is in favor of a further 
expansion in volume, and a substantial one at that. These fabrics have the looks they need in 
order to gain fashion importance. This is the first season in which coats of this type have 
been available, even to a small extent, in other than “natural” colors, and the new colors are 


being well received. 

The price of these fabrics puts the finished coats in the general price ranges where fur- 
trimmed coats used to be important. And, since the decline in the importance of fur-trimmed 
coats in the past few years has left a big hole in the sales volume of coat departments, the new 
“fur-fabric” coats are arousing great interest among retailers, who weicome any new item that 
may help close up this gap. (Continued on Page 70) 
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Princeton today is an acknowledged 
pace setter in knitted fabrics. 

Its success is largely credited to 
Max Doft'’s 43 years of hard work, 
fashion intuition and warm integrity 


+ 


By Jerome Campbell 


Editor MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 


JANUARY, 1956 
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Personality 


One DAY in the spring of 1913, two serious young 
inen presented themselves at the office of the county 
clerk in Manhattan. They had decided to go into the 
knitting business together, they told a functionary in 
the clerk’s office, and they wanted to register the 
name of their new company as prescribed by law. 
he clerk studied the papers they had brought with 
them, hesitated a moment, cleared his throat, and 
then pointed to a calendar on the wall. ‘“‘“Gentlemen”, 
he said, “don’t you realize that today is Friday, May 
13? This is no day to start a new business. My advice 
to you is to go home and come back on Monday.” 

But the young men, whose names were Max Doft 
and Simon Teich, were not impressed by the super- 
stitious fears of the county clerk’s assistant. They 
were full of the courage that youth and an awareness 
of abundant energies and abilities can give. On Mon- 
day they told the clerk, they planned to be extremely 
busy in their new shop turning out the superior knit- 
wear which they expected would in time make them 
wealthy. At their insistence, the superstitious scribe 
duly entered the name of their new business, Prince- 
ton Knitting Mills, on the records muttering as he did 
so at the brashness of the young and their lack of 
respect for the fears of old men. 

The shop in which the young partners—Doft was 
23 and Teich a few years older—were hard at work 
during the following week was located at 463 Broome 
Street in lower Manhattan. It was equipped with 
three old-fashioned hand knitting machines and four 
sewing machines. Working capital in the hands of 
the partners amounted to $350. 

Their choice of the elegant name, ‘‘Princeton’’, was 
in accord, Max Doft now recalls, with the fashion of 
the times in knitting circles. There were knitwear 
companies with such names as Yale, Harvard, Colum- 
bia and Cornell. Doft, being an ardent admirer of 
Woodrow Wilson then serving his first year as Presi- 
dent, had hit upon Princeton for the name of the new 
knitting partnership. He had not forgotten that it 
was from the presidency of Princeton that Wilson had 
started the political career which brought him to the 
White House. 

Today, 43 years later, the little company with three 
hand knitting machines on Broome Street has grown 
to be Princeton Knitting Mills with over 1,000 ma- 
chines in place in its plants in Waterbury, Conn., and 
more than 1,000 workers. And during these 43 years 
Princeton’s reputation for fine quality goods and bril- 
liantly successful styling has grown even more than 
its physical plant: in knitwear, there is no more re- 
spected name. 

Even if you knew nothing about textiles, and you 
were to drop into Princeton’s office on New York’s 
Seventh Avenue these days, you would soon realize 
that you were in one of the really supercharged power- 
houses of the fashion industry. The steady flow of 
customers and suppliers’ salesmen through the recep- 
tion room; the switchboard overloaded with calls; the 
ringing of telephones; the bonging of the autocall— 
all are symptoms of the high success that is Prince- 
ton’s. 

And your realization that Princeton is riding the top 
of the wave of prestige and authority in the fashion 
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world would be confirmed when you examined some 
of the fabrics in the company’s line. Most newsworthy 
is the new “Mutation” a knitted fur-like pile fabric 
of Dynel and Orlon which closely resembles mink. 
This is the fabric that was shown on Life Magazine’s 
Dec. 1 cover, and featured in an extended picture 
story on the inside pages. 

Then there is Ollegro, another Dynel-Orlon pile 
fabric, which in the past few seasons has established 
itself as a tremendous success. You would be im- 
pressed also by D’Orella, the Orlon fleece now widely 
used as a fabric for women’s lighter coats. In lighter 
fabrics, there is Princeton’s Kittenfluff, a brushed 
nylon which five manufacturers are making up into 
sleep wear at a rate which requires the company to 
knit five to six million yards a year. Another Prince- 
ton smash hit this year is Feath-or-nyl, a jersey-knit 
fabric of Orlon-nylon which has the appearance and 
hand of a fine cashmere. Used by Henry Rosenfeld 
in dresses, the fabric has piled up a retail sales vol- 
ume of $4 million in only two months, according to 
Sam Silverman, Princeton’s director of sales, making 
it, says Silverman, the year’s best selling dress. 


Doft Pioneered in Knitting Rayon 

These are only a few; there are many more. And 
nearly all of these successful knitted fabrics are made 
with man-made fibers. So great is the fashion author- 
ity of Princeton fabrics, that dress and coat manu- 
facturers compete feverishly for the privilege of be- 
ng selected to use these cloths in their lines. And 
retailers, when they advertise garments made with 
Princeton knitted goods, play up the company’s name 
They are aware of Princeton’s high reputation, a 
business asset which Max Doft has been more than 
40 years abuilding. 

Doft, his associates say, is the man who deserves 
the full credit for Princeton’s position in the industry 
today. On the other hand, he modestly gives most of the 
credit to his associates, especially to Harry Fleisher, 
who handles the production end of the business. 

After Princeton was organized on that lucky Friday 
the 13th back in 1913, the new company at first con- 
fined itself to turning out wool sweaters of a fairly 
low-priced and scratchy grade. But in 1917, Max 
Doft began experimenting with a new and uncertain 
yarn called “artificial silk.” This cellulosic fiber was 
just beginning to win the interest of forward-looking 
textile people. It was the primitive ancestor of the 
textile material which, after decades of improvement 
and refinement, we know today as rayon. 

At that time, fashionable women were wearing 
long, knitted silk garments known as mandarin coats, 
or, less elegantly in the trade as silk sweaters. At 
retail, they sold for upwards of $125 which in those 
days was a lot more money than it is today. It occurred 
to young Doft that if Princeton could knit similar 
garments of this strong new “‘artificial silk’, the com- 
pany would be able to make fashion history. 

Soon Princeton was in production, knitting these 
popular long torso sweaters of rayon filament yarn 
which the company first imported from Belgium and 
Switzerland at $18 a pound. Despite this steep yarn 
price, Princeton was able to make mandarin coats 
that looked like the $125 kind, but which sold for 
only $25. 

Another success achieved by Princeton in those 
early days was its introduction of a piece-dyed knitted 
dress fabric known as tricollette. This too was made 
of rayon. These fashion successes emboldened the 
company at Doft’s insistence, to install newer and 
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finer gauge machines. It was Doft’s prescient con- 
viction that knit goods as fashion materials had an 
expanding future. 

In the next few years, guided by Doft’s unerringly 
sure instinct for foreseeing important fashion trends, 
the company began producing with profit knitted 
sportswear for women. These blouses and jackets 
fitted into the snowballing trend for women to wear 
informal clothes more and more, and to spend more 
time in sports. Garments made with these new Prince- 
ton fabrics had never been seen before. They were a 
tremendous success in the market, bringing to Prince- 
ton great prestige and steadily growing financial 
strength. 


Sales Volume Increased Rapidly 

With the shrewd sense of doing the right thing at 
the right time that is the mark of so many successful 
business men, Doft in those years was quick to take 
advantage of Princeton’s success by a program of 
rapid expansion. He bought out his partner Simon 
Teich and began absorbing smaller firms to get as 
quickly as possible the added capacity he wanted. 
Meanwhile the company’s sales volume climbed. In 
1925, it reached $800,000, double the 1924 figure. In 
1926, dollar volume broke through one million, up 
30% over 1925. In 1928, sales reached $3 million, a 
year later $4 million. 

One of the many mergers with other knitting com- 
panies which took place during those years turned 
out to have enormously favorable significance to Doft 
and Princeton. This was a rayon knitting plant in 
Petersburg, Va., and its purchase was important be- 
cause of a man it brought to Princeton rather than 
any new machinery or other plant assets. This man 
was Harry Fleisher, whom Doft describes as a “tech- 
nical genius’. Fleisher and Doft became partners, 
Fleisher taking charge of production and Doft of 
styling and marketing. In 1929, the partners con- 
verted Princeton into a corporation with Doft as 
president and Fleisher as, secretary-treasurer. 


Consolidated Plants in Watertown 

3y 1930, Princeton had a mill and dyehouse in 
Brooklyn, and another plant in West New York, N. J., 
as well as several auxiliary establishments in Man- 
hattan. Realizing that these scattered plants were 
uneconomic, Doft and Fleisher bought from Belding 
Hemingway a commodious mill in Watertown, Conn., 
where they concentrated their knitting and finishing 
operations. After the consolidation of their plants and 
attendant reorganization, Princeton’s volume resumed 
its upward march. Today, the company is doing a 
business in the area of $15 million a year. 

3ut volume figures tell only a part of the Princeton 
story. Far more important is the wide respect Prince- 
ton commands in the field of knit goods and high 
fashion. The company is known not only for the 
fashion prestige of its fabrics, but for the high integ- 
rity of its dealings. And most of the credit for this 
unsurpassed reputation must go, his associates insist, 
to Max Doft. 

He is a plain and honest dealer with all who come 
in contact with him. A sensitive, thoughtful and 
scholarly man, Doft has all his life insisted on im- 
parting to the daily rough-and-tumble of a highly 
competitive business the highest standards of civil- 
ized conduct. He is a man famous for his humanity 
in his dealings with his fellow men. 

To illustrate this trait, his colleagues tell this story 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Whitin’s New Drawing Frame 


STAFF PREPARED 


Wire MACHINE WoRKsS has brought out a new 
drawing frame which, the company believes, brings 
to the drawing process greatly advanced standards 
and levels of production, quality and operation. Called 
the “Even-Draft” drawing frame, the Whitin machine 
is an entirely new textile unit which provides the 
industry with a machine that operates at speeds rang- 
ing from 2% to 3 times the speed of conventional 
drawing frames, Whitin states. All fibers from 7%” 
to 3” can be processed on it. 

Whitin reports that its new drawing frame is a 
precision-built high speed machine equipped with 
eight deliveries, each four-delivery section being in- 
dependently driven. It is designed to operate at 250- 
300 feet per minute front roll delivery speed, provid- 
ing up to 300 Ibs. per hour net production depending 
upon the fiber run and the sliver weight. 

The drafting element in each delivery uses a four- 
over-five roll arrangement similar in principle to the 
draw box used for several years on the Whitin Model 
J Comber. Removal of waste fibers from the rolls and 
drafting area is done by air vacuum applied for the 
first time to a drawing frame. This cleaning mecha- 
nism, a new product of Pneumafil Corp., is an integral 
part of the machine. Weighting is applied by enclosed 
springs mounted above the roll ends. 

The new drawing frame will accommodate up to 
eight ends of either carded or combed sliver. In tests 
in mill operation on both kinds of stock, the machine 
has proven its ability and acceptability for mills 
processing cotton or spun synthetic fiber and blends 
up to 3” 

Numerous advantages are offered by the new draw- 
ing frame, according to Whitin. Some are said to re- 
sult from the increase in production and the improve- 
ment in sliver quality. Others result from the specific 
design elements. These, the company states, incor- 
porate features not found on conventional drawing 
frames, or are improvements which reduce opera- 
tional, maintenance, cleaning and repair costs. 

Productionwise, Whitin says, the new machine 
offers the following advantages: Front roll delivery 
speeds up to 300 feet per minute compared with the 
conventional 100-125 feet per minute result in a re- 
duction of 50 to 60% in the number of deliveries. For 
a mill now running conventional drawing at 100 feet 
per minute, eight deliveries of ‘“Even-Draft’” draw- 
ing from the new Whitin machine would replace from 
16 to 22, and perhaps more, deliveries of conventional 
drawing. 

Floor space would also be reduced approximately 
50 per cent. 

Power consumption would be approximately equal 
to or slightly less for the same poundage. 

Labor costs would be proportionably lower, with 
savings of approximately 50 per cent or more. Not 
only 50-60 per cent fewer deliveries are required for 
the same production, but certain duties such as clean- 
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Increased output, better sliver among 
advantages claimed by manufacturer 


ing clearers are eliminated. Creeling and doffing dutie; 
will be determined by the can size used and the pro- 
duction speed chosen. 

Substantial improvements in sliver quality are pos- 
sible with the new frame, Whitin declares. Using the 
new “Even-Draft’” frame, the company says, will 
enable the normal well-run mill to look forward to 
producing drawing sliver in the range of 15-17% 
variation (i.e. approximately 2.9° deviation Uster) 
for carded work and 10-12% variation (i.e. approxi- 
mately 2.5% deviation Uster) on combed cotton. This 
range of sliver variation is superior to the quality 
produced by currently available drawing frames in 
commercial usage, Whitin believes. 





Overall view of Whitin Even-Draft drawing frame with two independent 
four delivery heads. 


The versatility of the new drawing frame is stressed 
by the manufacturer who points out that it is capable 
of handling all fibers up to three inches. It is so con- 
structed that it utilizes small rolls where substantial 
weight must be supported and lapping prevented. 
The nuisance of having to change front roll diameters 
to accommodate stock with different staple length is 
eliminated, Whitin declares. 

According to the manufacturer, the “Even-Draft”’ 
drawing frame has extremely heavy structural mem- 
bers, massive roll stands, large diameter rolls, pre- 
cision gearing, and many anti-friction bearings. It is 
machined to far closer tolerances than are generally 
considered necessary on standard drawing frames. 

Heavy duty anti-friction bearings are extensively 
used. All of the top rolls in the drafting element are 
so equipped as are the front and second bottom lines. 
Roller bearings are provided also on the draft gear 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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By Robert L. Enrick* 


Mill Testing for Opening and Picking 


First of a Series 


Introduction 


The test procedures in this series are the re- 
sult of many years of practical experience in 
setting up quality control programs in a large 
and diversified number of mills, and are those 
which have been found most important for the 
effective operation of a quality contro] labora- 
tory in the average spinning and weaving mill 
Collection of Tests 

Each test is presented individually in a form 


which permits it to be readily clipped from the 
page and to be collected in a loose-leaf three- 


ring type notebook and thus serve as a Mill 
Testing Manual for the average mill. Use of a 
loose-leaf book is desirable, since it often be- 


comes necessary to revise test procedures to con- 
form with changing mill conditions or with prog- 
ress in testing. Then an old procedure sheet is 
best replaced with the revised new sheet. 

Afcollection of test procedures would be rather 
lifeless if it just contained the “know how” of 
the work. Therefore, it was found desirable to 
also include the “know why,” by outlining the 
purpose of each test, by showing recommended 
sampling procedures, and by discussing briefly 
the evaluation of the test results. 


Correlation with Prior Series 

The overall control program, within which the 
procedures under the current series would func- 
tion has been set forth in the prior series on 
MopERN MILL ContTrROLS.* Further, the statistical 


summary and evaluation of the test data are 
outlined in another prior series on QUALITY 
CONTROL THROUGH STATISTICAL METHODS.* Thus 


the present series, together with these two prio. 
series, forms a rounded set of methods, tech- 
niques and procedures which, with individual 
modifications, should serve the overall mill ob- 
jectives of lowered costs, increased production, 


Now available in bound form through this Magazine 


- THIS first instalment, test procedures for Opening 
and Picking are presented, as they would apply to 
cotton and cut-staple synthetic processing, including: 


1. Opening Line Feeder Adjustments Test. 
2. Opening and Picking Feeding Percentage 
Test. 


3. Picker Lap Weighing Check. 


*Institute of Textile Technology. 
Formerly with Werner Textile Consultants 
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Many industrial plants find it 
set up written testing instructions, for use in their 
routine quality control program. This assures 
standardization of procedures within a plant and 
tends to minimize the effect of personal differences 
in the performance of tests. Such standardization 
is even more important where there are several 
plants and it is desired to compare the test results 
on a common basis. 

These principles, proven in industry in general, 
have been found equally valid for textile mills. 
Even in relatively small mills, where certain tests 
are performed by only one person, written test 
procedures will be of great value. For when new 
personnel is to be trained, or shifts in duties occur, | 
such written procedures save much time that 
would otherwise be spent in personal instruction. 
Also, if special points and cautions on certain tests | 
are laid down in writing, they are less likely to be 

} overlooked, thereby minimizing the possibility of 
| faulty or unsafe practices 

This new series of articles is designed to serve 
those mills who do not now have written test pro- 

} cedures. Those who already have such write-ups, 
may nevertheless find tests here which have not 
been used in the past, and which may be deemed 
worthy of adoption. Also, new short-cuts and sim- 
| plifications may be found, which will save testing 
; time and costs. } 


advantageous to 











and improved quality in today’s 


economy. 


competitive 


Acknowledgment 

Much of the material used in this series is de- 
rived from experience in preparing standard test 
procedures for textile mills, during the author’s 
five years’ association with Werner Textile Con- 
sultants. As in the prior two series, the author 
is indebted to this firm for the co-operation in 
preparing this series and in particular for many 
testing forms and other illustrative material 
contributed. 


The purpose, sampling and testing procedure, and 
test results evaluation are furnished for each test, 
suitable for use in most mills. Occasionally, it may 
ve desirable to supplement such procedures with fur- 
tner detail. An example of this is given in Fig. 1, 
Feeder Adjustments’, showing the particular set- 
tings which may require checking; in particular the 
settings of the combing rolls, lifting aprons, and doff- 

ing rolls. 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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NATIONA HRENE BLACK BROWN 
VA PASTE 


Here’s a versatile National anthraqui- 
none vat that is particularly useful for 
shading subdued deep tones and as a shad- 


ing color or major component in deep browns. 


In heavy shades on cotton or viscose, National 
Carbanthrene Black Brown VA Paste has maximum 

(8) light fastness (In medium shades, it rates excel- 
lent; in light shades, very good! ). In addition to excel- 
lent wash fastness this National Dye rates well up the 
scale in a long list of tests as shown in our Bulletin 
#429. Recommended also for materials that are to be 
resin finished for crease resistance. 

Get in touch with our nearest office for shade card, 


working sample, price and delivery on this useful dye. 


NATIONAL’ 


LIGHT FAST... WASH FAST... FOR THE-LIFE-OF-THE-FABRIC 


ed NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
a 40 Rector St. New York 6, N. Y. * Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
Greensboro Charlotte Richmond Atlanta Los Angeles Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 











Mill Test Procedures 


(Continued from Page 34) 





Fig. | 


Opening Line Feeder Adjustments, showing settings of combing roll to 
lifting apron and doffing roll to lifting apron. 
Diagrar 


through courtesy Werner Textile Consultants 


Convenient testing forms may be used, such as the 

Blending Feeder Speed and Delivery Test”? sheet in 
Fig. 2, to facilitate recording of actual test results. 
The speed tests shown on this form are not discussed 
here, since they will be included in a general speed 
testing procedure for all departments within a mill, 
to be furnished later. 

On the pickers, it is also desirable to have a test for 
weight variation within the picker lap. This test in- 
volves primarily statistical calculations of variability, 
which have been previously presented in the series 
on QUALITY CONTROL THROUGH STATISTICAL METHODS, 
using a typical picker lap; and are therefore not re- 
peated here. 


Frequency of Testing 

A question is often raised concerning how often a 
certain type of test should be performed. No hard and 
fast answer can be given, as much depends upon the 
condition of equipment and the degree of quality con- 
trol desired. However, the following general rules 
may be helpful for Opening and Picking tests: 


1. Opening Line Feeder Adjustment Tests and 
Opening and Picking Feeding Percentage Tests 
are usually performed once every ten weeks, 
or at a raw stock change. 

Picker Lap Weighing Checks should be made 
twice a week, spaced at random intervals, so as 
to avoid pre-knowledge of the operator to be 
tested. 

Picker Lap Weight Variation is usually checked 
once a week where a Saco-Lowell Lap Meter 
is used. Where newer electronic devices are 
available, such as the Uster Tester with auto- 
matic integrator, it is usually practical to per- 
form the test daily or at least twice per week. 
Often it may be found desirable to perform tests 
on both types of equipment. 

Speed tests concerned with production rates on 
pickers are desirable once every five weeks, 
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while speed tests concerned primarily with 
quality may be staggered to once every ten 
weeks. Usually, the effect of a somewhat slower 
opening and picking speed is not very marked 
on either improved or poorer quality; but slower 
production speeds have an immediate effect on 
mill costs and may also lead to “unbalanced” 
conditions, whereby the output of one depart- 
ment becomes insufficient to keep the succeed- 
ing departments operating at optimum capacity. 


OPENING LINE FEEDER ADJUSTMENTS 





Purpose 

Good feeding and blending of stock requires op- 
timum adjustment and uniform operation of feeders 
in the opening line. The test here is designed to 
assure that these conditions are actually attained. 


Testing Equipment 

Stop watch. Scale, capacity 5 pounds, sensitivity 
1 ounce. Large envelopes, capable of holding about 5 
pounds of loose cotton from each feeder. 


Procedure 

For the short one-minute duration of the test, in- 
activate whatever stop or evener motions that govern 
the operation of the feeders. This will assure constant 
and full rate delivery from each feeder during the 
test. Then: 


1. Stop the conveyor belt served by the feeders. 
2. Collect the stock delivered by each feeder for a 


Fig. 2 





BLENDING FEEDER SPEED AND DELIVERY TEST 
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Form through courtesy Werner Textile Consultants 





Note: Place red penci 





period of 60 seconds. (Start collecting with the 
feeder on the far end of the line.) 

Place the stock from each feeder into the prop- 
erly marked bag. 

Quickly re-activate the conveyor belt and stop- 
or-evener motions, so as to put the line back 
into proper operation. 


Evaluation 

By weighing and determining the net ounces in 
each bag or envelope, the delivery rate of the feeder 
is found in terms of ounces per 60 seconds. 

Any individual feeder which deviates by more than 
8°, from the standard ounces or by more than 5‘ 
from the general average of all the feeders in the 
line, is in need of checking and re-adjustment 


OPENING AND PICKING FEEDING PERCENTAGE 





Purpose 

Where a mill has the slowest possible production 
rates in opening and picking, it achieves maximum 
removal of trash, leaf and shorter fibers. Yet certain 
sections of the equipment must run faster than suc- 
ceeding sections, so that a reserve of stock can be 
built up in hoppers, reserve boxes, and other evening 
devices. The success of the mill in accomplishing this 
is measured by the feeding percentage, which repre- 
sents the ratio of running time of one section to the 
succeeding section. 


Testing Equipment 
One two-needle stop watch; or two single needle 
watches. 


Procedure 

Prepare for the test by advising personnel involved 
to keep hoppers at normal operating levels. Desig- 
nate one section to be tested as “A” and the succeed- 
ing section as “B.”’ Then, at a time when both sec- 
tions are running, start the stop watch needles, and 
proceed as follows: 


1. Whenever “A” stops, stop the needle. When 
“A” resumes running, start the needle again 
without resetting to zero. 

Continue as in Step 1 throughout the test. This 
will yield the total running time of “A.” 
Time “B” in the same manner, using the sec- 
ond stop watch needle. In most opening lines, 
however, “B” is usually set to run continu- 
ously. 

When 30 minutes running time have elapsed 
for ‘“B”, stop the test. 


Heineman Closing Chicago Plant 


Oscar Heineman Corp., the Chicago throwing firm 
founded 62 years ago, will close its Chicago plant 
permanently within the next few months and trans- 
fer all operations to its plant in Concord, N. C. Accord- 


3rewster, the move is 


ing to president, Donald G 
made necessary because there is no longer sufficient 
throwing business available in the middle west to 
make operation profitable 

Heineman will continue to maintain a Chicago sales 
office in its present quarters under the direction of 
Mr. Brewster who will spend a portion of his time 


there. Next year a sales office will be opened in the 
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Evaluation 

Determine the Feeding Percentage from the Form- 
ula: 

Feeding ‘ (Run Time Minutes of ‘‘A’’) 100/30 

Here 30 represents the run time minutes of ‘“B” 
and 100 converts the ratio to a percentage. Optimum 
feeding percentage is usually between 85 and 95%. 
A lower percentage indicates less than optimum 
opening rates, while a higher percentage indicates 
that stock in reserve hoppers inadequate for uni- 
form lap formation. 


LAP WEIGHT CHECK 





Purpose 

In order to assure that only laps of proper weight 
reach the card room, the picker tenders are usually 
required to segregate any off-standard laps. Occa- 
sional spot checks should be made to assure proper 


segregation of such laps, for re-processing. 


Equipment 
Picker room lap scale 


Preparation 

It is essential that the mill establish a standard 
weight for the lap stick, and then bring all lap sticks 
to this weight. The lap stick will thus represent a 
constant tare weight. Then, a counter-weight may 
be placed on the lap-scale, so as to automatically de- 
duct the tare from the scale weight. The scale then 
reads directly in net weight 


Sampling 

This test should be performed at un-announced 
intervals, in such a way that the picker tender will 
not be able to anticipate the tester’s arrival. 


Procedure 

1. From the area in which the good laps are 
stored by the tender, select at random 10 laps. 
Preferably select these ten from the batch that 
has come off the picker within the last one or 
two hours 
Weigh each lap to the nearest ounce and record. 
Note any laps heavier or lighter than the al- 
lowable tolerance established by the mill. 


Evaluation 

Obtain the percent of laps outside tolerance. 
Whenever this percentage exceeds the limit estab- 
lished by mill supervision, prepare a report of the 
off-standard condition found. 


Merchandise Mart. Some Heineman equipment will 
be scrapped, other portions stored, and some installed 
in the Concord plant. 


Quality Control Conference Date 
Changed to February 13-15 

The date of the Sixth Annual Textile Quality Con- 
trol Conference to be held at the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va., has been changed 
from February 9-11, 1956 to February 13-15, 1956, to 
avoid conflict with the Middle Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference of the American Society for Quality Control, 
scheduled February 10-11, 1956, in Washington, D. C. 
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LARGE PACKAGES 


HAVE ADVANTAGES 


in the steps 
which FOLLOW THE SPINNING 











SPINNING 


12” Bobbin — 3” Ring — 12 oz. Bobbin 
= 1.33 Bob/Ib. — 15,000 Yds. 3 TIMES As Much 
9” Bobbin — 2” Ring — 3.85 oz. Bobbin Yardage On Bobbin 
= 4.16 Bob/Ib. — 5,000 Yds. 
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2.38 LBS. 6.00 LBS. 445 ENDS 441 ENDS 529 ENDS 
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2.5 TIMES PER CHEESE PER CHEESE PER CHEESE 
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SLASHING TWISTING 


Assuming 1,200 yds. per Loom Beam 2.38 LB. 


6.00 LB. 
CHEESE CHEESE 
28” BEAM 36” BEAM 40” BEAM 


48,000 120,000 
20 Loom Beams 33 Loom Beams 39 Loom Beams YDS. PER CHEESE YDS. PER CHEESE 
Per Set Per Set Per Set 








2.5 TIMES 
Average Slasher Creelings per 120-hr. Week AS MANY BOBBINS CAN BE TWISTED 


5.68 3.67 3.16 PER CREELING 





Note: 24s Yarn Assumed in All Comparisons 
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Report from 


EUROPE 


By Guillaume Lambert 


Bright Rayon Recovery—MILAN: The Italian rayon industry, second in size only to Ger- 
many’s in Europe, closed out the year 1955 with output well up to production capacity. Not 
since 1951—when over 135 thousand metric tons of rayon filament yarn and rayon staple were 
turned out—have the Italian mills been in a position to use most of their vast, modernized 
equipment. And the outlook, going into 1956 is equally bright. 


Output of Newer Fibers Rising—As is the case throughout Europe, a healthy rayon in- 
dustry is needed to insure steady expansion and research in the true man-made fibers. Last 
year, Italian rayon makers were able to boost production of the man-mades some eight times 
over the 1951 level. In that year, less than one thousand tons were produced, and that largely 
nylon. Unofficially figures for 1955 place man-made fiber production in Italy at around eight 
thousand metric tons, largely nylon and Merinova. 


The Role of “Movil’’—Moving swiftly ahead in the true man-made fiber category was 
“Movil,” a polyvinyl fiber produced by the Montecatini affiliate, Polymer. Early last year, it 
was thought that Polymer would not be able to turn out important commercial quantities of 
“Movil” until the beginning of 1956. As it turned out, sizeable volume was produced starting 
in the third quarter. Intensive retailing of mixed and pure “Movil” garments is now underway. 


Good for What Ails You—Much of the “Movil” publicity states that the new fiber is 
“warmer than wool”. Going even further than Americans in promoting new fibers, “Movil” 
sponsors claim therapeutic qualities for it. As a Reumotex-Saronno ad recently put it, “accord- 
ing to tests undertaken in clinics and hospitals and at the Rome Rheumatological Center, it 
has been found that the application of Reumovil cloth to the skin, perhaps due to the electric 
charge produced by friction, has resulted in prompt relief of muscular and arthritic pains” 
as well as other aches requiring warmth treatment. “Movil,” consequently, is moving well in 
the knit underwear field for men, women and children. 


Silk Holding Its Own—lItalian silk weavers, who have successfully converted to quality 
rayon and man-made fiber production, last year consumed about as much natural silk as they 
did in 1954. But with the 1955 output generally on the rise, this meant a smaller percentage 
of silk being consumed. And it now seems probable that weavers, mostly located in the beau- 
tiful Lake Como region in Northern Italy, are in for some conversion—if silk producers don’t 
bring commercial standards up a bit higher. 

Silk output in Italy is about 30 per cent below the 1947 level although there was no further 
deterioration in 1955 from the 1954 output. However, at a recent meeting, at Treviso, of the 
Italian Association of Silkworm Producers, the trade agreed that higher yields must be 
achieved in order that Japanese competition can be met. The Japanese were said to be get- 
ting 20 per cent higher yield from their silkworms due to better treatment of worms and 
eggs. It would take at least a year, however, to change Italian standards, the trade felt. 


Some Pure Silks Brisk— Due mainly to continued intense demand from the United States, 
pure silk fabrics for ties and “style” garments (silk shantungs for dresses and men’s suits, for 
instance), did quite well last year. This is not the kind of volume market the silk industry 
would like to depend on, however, “classics” such as scarves and underwear generally being 
preferred. But it would seem that the trend will continue toward specialized pure silk items 
and more and more silk mixtures—unless a closer replica of the Japanese silkworm can soon 
be produced. 
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Mou! 
SOLOPHENYL YELLOW AUF 


For Important Spring and Summer 


Shades with Outstanding Light Fastness 


Use this new direct yellow in combinations with other Solophenyls to pro- 
duce such fashion shades as Mimosa Yellow, Aloha Gold, Golden Citron, 
Yellow Plum, Lime Freeze, and Relish Green on cellulosic fibres. It is 
highly recommended for dress goods blends in which acetate or nylon must 
be reserved or cross-dyed. Wool and silk are stained only slightly. Resin 
finishes have little effect on fastness or shade. 

Solopheny! Yellow AUF offers moderate resistance to washing which is 
improved by after-treating with Gycofix 67. It draws slowly, exhausts well 
and dyes level. 

Samples are available and Geigy will be glad to suggest formulations 
for yellow and green shades for Spring and Summer on your fabrics. 


“Solophenyl” and “Gycofix” are Geigy registered trademarks. 


GEIGY DYESTUFFS 


DIVISION OF GEIGY CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


dyestuff makers since 1859 





BRANCH OFFICES: NEW ENGLAND: NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. © CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA © PORTLAND, ORE. © TORONTO © IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., Monchester 
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BETTER COLOR MIXING 


By Technicus 


T ue COLOR-MIXER prepares print pastes for printers 
by engraved copper roller, silk screen or hand block 
The work calls for much skill in judging the merits 
of various thickenings for different printing processes 
as well as a wide knowledge of many types of dye- 
stuffs 

The art of color-mixing is in many respects similar 
to that of dyeing from the point of view of the prep- 
aration of dyestuff solutions and the actual knowledge 
of dyestuffs involved. On the other hand, the color- 
mixer has no control over the actual process of color 
application and fixation which takes place at different 
stages in the sequence of printing operations. 

The essential operation in color-mixing is, in fact, 
the thickening of dyestuff solutions or dispersions in 
such a manner that the prepared colors can be ap- 
plied by any of the aforementioned processes with- 
out spreading the color beyond the bounds of the 
engraved—silk screen stencil—or hand block design. 

The color-mixer himself usually is a trained man 
working under a foreman color-mixer, who, in turn, 
receives his instructions from the chemist-colorist. 


Planning 

In the first place the number of machines, screen 
printing or hand-block printing tables governs the 
general lay-out of work tor the color-shop staff. Sec- 
ondly, in the large shop the plan of work may follow 
the lines of “styles” such as vats—azoics—discharges 

urea process colors—cellulose acetate colors, etc., 
and a color-mixer may have charge of one or more 
of these groups according to the number of machines 
or tables operating on a particular style. 

The first consideration then, at the beginning of the 
day, is to review the requirements of the particular 
group of machines, styles, etc. involved. This, of 
course, necessitates record-keeping and this is gen- 
erally done by the foreman who enters in a book or 
card index (which is better) the patterns, number of 
pieces and all relevant particulars. From the color- 
shop records the work is distributed to each color- 
mixer who proceeds with his helper to get on with 
the job. 

Color-mixer’s Helper. This operative’s duty is to 
see that a good supply of color receptacles (tubs, gal- 
vanized iron tins, stainless steel or copper drums, etc., 
all with suitable handles) are clean and ready to 
hand and also that straining cloths and stirring pad- 
dles, ladles, etc., are convenient. 

Generally, the helper measures out the quantity of 
thickening required for a particular batch of print 
paste, while the color-mixer weighs out and dissolves 
or otherwise prepares the dyestuff for addition to the 
hickening. This done, the helper stirs the “mixing” 
thoroughly and strains it through one or more fine 
training cloths or, perhaps, a straining machine to 





free the color from lumps of thickening and particles 
of grit, etc. This procedure is repeated for each color 
with various refinements until a complete batch or 
more of print paste has been prepared for a particula) 
printing machine. 

As a general rule the prepared print pastes in their 
containers are arranged in batches and covered with 
lids or straining cloths to prevent any foreign matter 
in the form of droppings from roofs, beams or girders 
getting into the made-up colors. It is a good plan to 
mark the designation of the color on top of the strain- 
ing cloth covering the tub or other receptacle, so that 
printers’ helpers who come into the color-shop for 
the print pastes can see at a glance the particulal 
colors they require. Also every printing machine or 
set of screen tables, etc., should have a special spot 
on the color-shop floor on which their print pastes 
are gathered. This makes for efficiency and higher 
production in the printing shops, not to mention 
smoother working relationships all round. 


Equipment 

Copper-jacketed Pans and Mixing Equipment. Mix- 
ing, measuring and weighing are the three phases fo1 
which color-shop equipment must be provided. The 
mixing equipment usually consists of double-jacketed 
copper pans through the jackets of which steam and 
water may be passed alternately according to whether 
the thickenings for the print pastes are to be cooked 
or cooled. There is a range of sizes which may vary 
from 10 gallons to 100 gallons, the larger sizes being 
provided with motor driven planetary stirrers which 
ensure thorough mixing of the contents at all stages 
of processing. 

The “Votator” is replacing this type of equipment 
in U. S. practice and in this machine the paste or 
thickening is cooked and cooled in a fraction of the 
time required in a copper-jacketed pan. The prin- 
ciple in the latter case is to use heated revolving hori- 
zontal cylinders through which the mixture which is 
being cooked is passed in continuous contact with a 
clean heating surface. The main idea is that of con- 
tinuous cooking of small quantities of thickening 
rather than attempting to heat and cook a large mass 
of comparatively static ‘paste’. Machines of this type 
are made to deliver up to 3 to 5 gallons cooked and 
cooled thickening per minute. 

Color Containers. These may range in size from a 
few pints to twenty gallons. Larger sizes are incon- 
venient to handle both in the color-shop and at the 
printing machines or tables. As already indicated 
the materials from which these are made may range 
from stainless steel to galvanized drums, always bear- 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Findt Quality Printing Around the Clock ... 


at Riegel Textile Corporation 


“All day, any day, we can get top quality variety in the multiple patterns and small 
printing results with our two Butterworth figure designs, with up to 14 color 
Printing Machines,”’ states an official of shades, which are registered accurately 
the Riegel Textile Corporation’s Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Division. 





and easily. Nylon-bristled furnisher rolls 
assure evenness of color, cleanliness and 
The heavy cast-iron frames of the long life. 

Butterworth Printing Machine assure less 


vibration. Fibre fitting gears give quiet For true register... quick pattern 


operation. There's long life in the stain- change . . . smooth, uninterrupted pro 
less steel color pans . . . easy control duction . . . and low maintenance costs, 
through motor-driven oscillating motion let a Butterworth engineer give you de- 
for doctor blades . . . and flexibility and tails on Butterworth Printing Machines. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Bethayres, Pennsylvania 
1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
187 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 
Machines for Bleaching, Boiling-Out, Dyeing, Mercerizing, 


Finishing & Embossing Pot Spinning Machines for 
Synthetic Fibers : Calender Rolls Tenter Chains 





One of the two new Butterworth Printing Machines 
at Riegel Textile Corporation, Ware Shoals 
Division, Ware Shoals, S$. C. Machines are equip- 
ped for high speed operation, and print all of the 
mill's lightweight broadcloth. Material here being 
printed is a heavy poplin with multiple stripes 
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KNITTING FLUFLON SOCKS? 





follow these pointers 
STAFF PREPARED 


D. RING RECENT months “stretch” yarns have been 
assuming a more important role in the manufacturing 
programs of knitting mills. There are a number of 
‘false twist’? methods available to the mills who are 
interested in obtaining the proper licenses. Basic 
know-how on these methods is provided by the 
licensor. 

However, in practice this technical knowledge natu- 
raily undergoes a refining process, and it is our objec- 
tive to review these manufacturing methods from 
time to time. In this report, we shall present the 
latest processing information available on Marionette 
Mill’s “Flufion” stretch yarns. 

In knitting these yarns, it is very important to ob- 
tain as long a stitch as possible. The goods should be 
knitted loosely enough to produce a sleazy fabric. If 
you are producing half-hose for men or children, 
your greige should be long enough to fit loosely on a 
board one size larger than the largest size you wish 
the finished sock to be able to stretch. The tension on 
the yarn while knitting should be only just enough to 
give you a controlled supply. 

Greige socks should be looped as soon as possible 
The job will be a whole lot easier for your looper if 
you cut the lag period to an absolute minimum. The 
reason for this is that the socks are at the largest size 
when they come off the machine, but begin to con- 
tract as they lie around 

After looping, the socks should be shrunk. There 


are two ways of doing this: 


Steam them in a steam tumbler for five minutes 
Turn off the steam and let the socks tumble 
until dry. 

Socks may be immersed in either cool or warm 
water. (Don’t let the temperature of the wate! 
exceed 140 degrees F.!) After wetting, place 
the socks in a dryer and tumble them until dry, 
at about 180 degrees F. This method will give 
you the maximum shrinkage or relaxation of 
“Flufion.”’ Both the heavy duty home-type hot 
air tumbler dryer and the large commercial 
types used in laundries are ideally suited fo1 


this purpose. 
Make certain that the sock 


before pre-boarding. Pre-board them on as small a 
ei 


ire completely dry 


size board as possible at about 230 degrees F. Afte 
shrinking, the socks will be very small. Do not stretch 
out the socks to fit a large board. You will get much 
better results on the small board. As a matter of fact, 
some mills are eliminating pre-boarding because they 
feel this procedure doés not sufficiently press out all 
of the wrinkles that occur in dyeing 

When “Fluflon” yarns are of nylon, they should be 
dyed at 180 degrees F. Because of ‘‘Fluflon’s” uni- 
formity throughout its entire length, you should ob- 
tain dyed socks that are completely free of streaks 

All the processing information, except for dyeing, 
also pertains to “Fluflon” of Dacron polyester fiber. 
The Dacron should be boiled for five to ten minutes. 
This does not aid the dyeing particularly, but is a 
means of obtaining the greatest possible shrinkage of 
this type of ‘‘Fluflon”’. 

In post-boarding, use a board one-half size smaller 
than the smallest size you wish the sock to fit. For 
instance, if you are making a sock for size 10-13, you 
must use a 9% board. 


Decade of Textile Prosperity? 

J. C. Cowan, Jr., vice chairman of the board of 
3urlington Industries, recently told members of the 
Greater Charlotte Textile Club that the next 10 years 
may spell the end of over-production in the textile 
industry. 

“The growth of our economy may be rapidly catch- 
ing up with our industry capacity,” the Greensboro 
textile executive said. “The potential demand for 
textile products during the next 10 years may well 
outrun the visible supplies. The next decade could 
see the industry enjoying a fair and reasonable re- 
turn on investment, something it has not achieved in 
the past.” 





One of the earliest successful textile mills in the 
United States, the Slater Mill-in Pawtucket, R. I., 
has been restored and reopened as a textile mu- 
seum. Shown at left is a replica of one of the orig- 
inal carding machines in the mill which was built 
in 1793 by Samuel Slater and his partners. The 
mill was opened as a museum during July and re- 
mained open to visitors until Oct. 1. 











FORTISAN-36 
Output Stepped Up 


Celanese puts new Rome, Ga., 
plant in production 


Production was started last month on a new indus- 
trial fiber, Fortisan-36, at the Rome, Ga., plant of 
Celanese Corp. of America. Harold Blancke, Celanese 


Fortisan-36 demonstrates its great strength. At the ceremonies opening the 
Rome plant, a slender rope of Fortisan-36, only 5/16ths of an inch in diameter, 
was used to tow this giant transformer on a flat car. Total weight of the 





president, told guests at ceremonies marking the occa- 
sion that the new fiber had properties of great strength, 
low elongation and dimensional stability. These prop- 
erties, he said, indicated a bright future for the new 
fiber in such industrial applications as V-belts, trans- 
mission belting, high pressure hose, conveyor belts, 
truck tires, plastic laminates, oil hose and tarpaulins. 

Mr. Blancke said that Fortisan-36 had been tried 
by industry and had been proved to be important 
wherever high strength and the maintenance of 
dimension is essential; where strength without bulk 
or weight is a consideration; and where its melting 
property is of interest. He said Fortisan-36 also pro- 
vided a good bond with both natural and synthetic 
rubber, and requires no further processing to remove 
stretch. 

Developed especially for industrial applications 
where heavy deniers are required, Fortisan-36 will 
be available initially in 800 and 1600 denier con- 
tinuous filament at $1.45 a pound. Other sizes in the 
heavy denier ranges will be offered later. Although 
chemically akin to Fortisan, the regenerated cellulose 


Max Doft 


one among many. A few years ago when Princeton 
Orlon fleece fabrics had just emerged from the de- 
velopmental stage to become a smash hit in the market 
and were in enormous demand by established big 
name cutters, Doft was in Los Angeles. Two young 
men came to him and asked for regular shipments of 
this wanted cloth. They had just established their 
own business, and they felt that they could do well 
with Princeton’s new fabric. 

Doft visited their shop and found it consisted of a 
few sewing machines installed in a vacant store. These 
young men had never been in business before. They 
had no merchandise; they had no orders, and their 
credit rating was zero. They were unknown to retail 
prudent business standards 


(Continued from Page 32) 


buyers. By ordinarily 
they were a poor risk. 

But Doft talked to them and was impressed by their 
energy and their ambition. He also decided that they 
were honest. Remembering how he had started out 
in business with a few old knitting machines, and a 
capital of $350, he decided that these young men were 
worth taking a risk. He gave them the fabric they 
needed on a long-term credit. In a few years, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing them well established with 
a sound credit rating, good retail contacts and an 
expanding business. 

There are other evidences of Max Doft’s humanity. 
Among these are his open-handed generosity both of 
his money and his energies on behalf of numerous 
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load pulled by the Fortisan-36 rope was 90 tons. 


yarn introduced by Celanese in 1940, Fortisan-36 is 
made by entirely new and different equipment. 

Covering 60,000 square feet of floor space, the 
Fortisan-36 equipment is installed on three different 
floor levels to take advantage of gravity flow. The 
installation is so designed that raw materials can be 
charged into the system on the third floor and, after 
mixing, filtration, spinning and saponification, emerge 
on the first floor as a finished product. 

Maximum use is made of automation and instru- 
mentation in the Fortisan-36 process. All instruments 
and controls are located on a graphic panel which 
shows, at a glance, how every part of the process is 
functioning. From his location at this panel, the 
operator can start or stop any part of the process 
except the spinning machines. He can also adjust the 
temperature, flows and concentrations of the more 
than 2,500,000 gallons of process fluids which circulate 
through the system daily. 


charities and community welfare interests. The major 
objects of his bountiful giving are the United Jewish 
Appeal, the Zionist cause, and the researches into 
cancer carried on by Dr. Emanuel Revici with the 
support of the recently organized Cancer Research 
and Hospital Foundation. Dr. Revici’s work has for 
Doft a special interest. He sees in Revici’s use of 
synthetic lipids in cancer therapy an opportunity to 
lessen the malignity of this disease in many cases, 
and possibly in time reduce greatly the number of 
cancer deaths. 

Another element of Doft’s humanity is his lifelong, 
wholehearted devotion to good music. As a young 
emigrant door-to-door peddler in Boston, he acquired 
an enthusiasm for music when he was taken by friends 
to the concerts of the Boston Symphony Society. This 
enthusiasm has deepened with the years. He has sup- 
ported musical causes generously with his earnings 
in the knitting business and he can count among his 
friends many eminent musicians. 

Today in his 65th year, Doft continues to direct 
with a firm hand the successful course of the com- 
pany he founded. His associates are still amazed by 
his tremendous capacity for work when he feels that 
there are tasks that merit his personal intervention. 
But Doft is not a slave of work; he is not afraid to 
turn over responsibilities to younger associates. In 
the future, he looks forward to giving more of his 
time to the charitable causes which he feels are as 
equally meaningful to his life as the continued success 
of his company. @ 
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Eleventh of a Series 


1. Definition, Product Names 

According to H. REIN’ the group of polyacryloni- 
trile fibers consists of those synthetic fibers which 
are produced from pure polyacrylonitrile or from 
co-polymers containing at least 85 acrylonitrile. 

[Fibers made from co-polymers of acrylonitrile and 
containing more than 15% of other vinyl compounds are 
not considered here. They have been dealt with in the 
previous Data Sheet “Co-Polymer Fibers”. ] 

Acrilan |Reg. U. S. Pat. Office] (at first Chem- 
strand acrylic fiber)*’”—staple fiber of a co-poly- 
mer of at least 85°~ acrylonitrile (and probably 
not more than 15% vinyl acetate”” or vinyl pyri- 
dine,” resp. with a few percent of other vinyl com- 
pounds), produced by Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, 
Ala., which is a joint foundation of American Vis- 
cose Corp. and Monsanto Chemical Corp. Experi- 
mentally produced since 1950, large scale produc- 
tion since the fall of 1952; improved type manu- 
factured since 1954.” 

Creslan (see X-54). 

Crylor (at first Fibre D) continuous filament 
yarn and staple fiber of polyacrylonitrile, of the 
Société Rhodiaceta SA., Lyon, France, produced 
since 1952. 

Dolan-acryl (at first KSF-Kelheim), staple 
fiber of polyacrylonitrile, produced in the form of 
tow or spun yarn (up to Nm 200/1)—also spun- 
dyed in 48 colors—of the Suddeutsche Zellwolle 
A.G., Kelheim/Donau, Germany, produced since 
1952 by their own process. 

Dralon (at first Bayer-acryl-Faser) —staple fiber 
of polyacrylonitrile—also spun-dyed—of the Far- 
benfabriken Bayer A.G., Dormagen, Niederrhein, 
Germany, produced since 1953. 

M-24—experimentally produced fibers of poly- 
acrylonitrile of the Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Nitrilon*—-experimentally produced fibers of 
polyacrylonitrile according to a process of the Tex- 
tile Institute Kirow, Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 

No. 53—experimentally produced fibers of po- 
lyacrylonitrile of the N. V. Kunstzijdespinnerij 
Nyma, Nijmegen, Holland. 
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MAN-MADE FIBERS 
DATA SHEETS 





by Paul-A. Koch 











Polyacrylonitrile 


Fibers 


Orlon {Reg. U. S. Pat. Office} (at first Fiber 
A) —fibers of polyacrylonitrile of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., ex- 
perimentally since 1942,” and in large scale pro- 
duction since 1950 at the May plant, Camden, S. C., 
according to the dry spinning process, with the 
following two types: 

Orlon 81, continuous filament yarn", highly- 
stretched, with low affinity for dyes; 

Orlon 42 (formerly Orlon 41 which was re- 
placed at the end of 1953 by the improved type 
42), staple fiber, not as highly stretched and strong 
as type 81, but easier to dye. 

PAN endlos, PAN-Faser—fibers of polyacryloni- 
trile by the dry spinning process,” experimentally 
produced since 1943" * by the former I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A.G., Wolfen, Kr. Bitterfeld, now made by 
the Cassella Farbwerke Mainkur A.G., Frankfurt/ 
Main-Fechenheim, Germany. 

Redon (at first PK II) —staple fiber of polyacry- 
lonitrile of the Phrix G.m.b.H., Hamburg, Ger- 
many, on the market since 1952. 

Sinsen“—experimentally produced Japanese po- 
lyacrylonitrile fibers, partially hydrolized. 

X-51, X-51 staple |Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
fibers produced from a copolymer of acrylonitrile 
with a few percent of other acrylo compounds 
(acryloamide?”) or partially hydrolized™ accord- 
ing to a wet spinning process by the American 
Cyanamid Co., Stamford, Conn., since 1952 in pilot 
quantities. 

X-54 (now named Creslan)—staple fiber of a 
co-polymer of acrylonitrile of the American Cy- 
anamid Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Wolycrylon™ “—staple fiber produced from po- 
lyacrylonitrile by a wet spinning process by the 
VEB Film-u.Chemiefaserwerk Agfa Wolfen, Wol- 
fen, Germany. 

U.D.C.677.474.745.32. 


2. Inventors, Development 
The first solvents for polyacrylonitrile were 
found in 1931/32 by Dr. HERBERT REIN (deceased) , 
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“NATIONAL” 


HEAT SETTING MACHINE 


Offers AC Thali How in 


Ccucllitity...Cfficiency... 
Cooncmical Operlion... 





FOR NYLON, DACRON and OTHER SYNTHETIC BLENDS . . . and FOR RESIN CURING 


Developed by “NATIONAL” engineers in coopera- have shown gas consumption of less than 85 cu. ft. 
tion with leading Nylon processors, this modern per hour at a speed of 50 yards per minute. 
machine incorporates the following important ad- 

vantages: A heat-reflective enclosure aids in maintaining 
greater uniformity and thermal efficiency. Ex- 


CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC AIR COOLING 
SYSTEM .. . an integral part of the machine 
that meets this vital requirement with fool-proof 


efficiency. CONTROLLED, REPRODUCIBLE TEN- 


haust gases are continuously withdrawn from each 
cylinder. Cylinder bearings operate at room tem- 
perature while cylinders are functioning at full 
heat. Micro-grooved roll surfaces reduce filling 


SION .. . effected by a special mechanical opera- shrinkage. 

tion under highly sensitive control. BURNER 

OPERATION AND CONTROL .. . the heated The “NATIONAL” Heat Setting Machine is de- 
cylinders are equipped with automatically con- signed for continuous feed; a wide range of vari- 
trolled gas burners which transfer their heat to a able speeds; and operating temperature of 500° F. 
constantly circulated “Dowtherm” core. Tempera- and higher. It is of rigid, durable construction, 
ture on each cylinder is individually adjustable by a with every detail meeting the highest standard for 
controller sensitive to plus or minus 0.2° F. Tests quality and reliability. 





Arrangements can be made to see a “NATIONAL” THE 


DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Heat Setting Machine in operation, and for runnin 
9 P ‘ 9 Faia | LEHIGH AVENUE and HANCOCK STREET 
tests on samples of your own cloth in a standard unit. s PHILADELPHIA 33, PENNA. 
: ‘ New England Agent: Jones & Hunt, Inc., Emerson Avenue, Gloucester, 
A phone call will take care of the details. Massachusetts. Southern Agent: F. W. Warrington, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Polyacrylonitrile Fibers 


who also made the first experiments to produce 
threads from such solutions in the laboratory of the 
Kunstseide-Technische Zentrale of the former I. G. 
Farbenindustry A.G. at Wolfen. Later H. RErn dis- 
covered the organic solvents, important for the 
process, which could be used technically (a-pyrro- 
lidone, dimethyl formamide) |DBP. 915,034 of 
4.14.1942—-see 9.| Fibers of polyacrylonitrile were 
experimentally produced in 1943 and already at 
that time the trade name “PAN-Seide’’ respec- 
tively “PAN-Faser” was proposed. 

Experiments of the Japanese Y. Mamiya, S. Mat- 
sur and S. Kampara’: Spinning of filaments from a 
solution of polyacrylonitrile dissolved in sodium- 
or. potassiumrhodanide, coagulation bath ethyl- or 
propylalcohol. Later improved method: Dissolving 
of polyacrylonitrile in e.g. 72‘¢ sulphuric acid 
(whereby the polyacrylonitrile is partially hydro- 
lized), spinning in hot water or in diluted sulphu- 
ric acid, and treating at 200°C with stretching of 
about 300°. (“Sinsen’’).” 

Independent of the German research, the Du 
Pont Co. began studies concerning this matter in 
their Pioneering Research Section of the Rayon 
Department in 1942; the first part of applica- 
tions for U. S. Patent is dated June 17, 1942, the 
main patents were applied for during 1944—see 9 
Polyacrylonitrile fibers have been produced experi- 
mentally for military purposes since 1942 under the 
designation “ANP” and later “Fiber A”; produc- 
tion of smaller quantities for the textile industry 
began in their acetate plant at Waynesboro, Va., 
in 1944. 

3. Starting Material 

Acrylonitrile (vinyl cyanide) CH CH-CN 
which according to O. BAYER and P. Kurtz _DRP 
728,767| can be obtained directly from acetylene 
and prussic acid: 

CH =CH 

Acetylene 


HCN — CH, = CH —CN 


prussic acid acrylonitrile 


Acrylonitrile is a fluid which boils at 78°C. The 
polymerization of acrylonitrile takes place in aque- 
ous emulsion, while ammonium persulphate is ad- 
ded as catalyst. This is continued until a molecu- 
lar weight of 40,000 to 150,000 is reached." 


4. Method of manufacture 

Polyacrylonitrile is not thermoplastic and de- 
composes before reaching a melting point. There- 
fore, it is impossible to apply the melt extrusion 
method used in the manufacture of the other syn- 
thetic fibers, and it was only after having found 
suitable solvents that the production of fibers was 
made possible. 


Spinning solution usually: 20 to 25 percent solu- 
tion of polyacrylonitrile in dimethy] formamide. 
Spinning method: The dry spinning as well as 
the wet spinning method can be used. The dry 
spinning takes place at 100° to 180°C in hot air or 
in inert gas (applied to PAN,” Orlon’); wet spin- 
ning among others in glycerine (130° to 140°C) as 
coagulation bath whereby the glycerine dissolves 
the amide while the polymer remains undissolved, 
or in a solution of calcium chloride {see Brit. P. 
583,939 resp. 584,548 of the LC.L., of 1944. 
Aftertreatment (stabilizing): The threads pass 
with a velocity of 3.6 m/min through rollers heated 


4§ 


from 165° to 180°C and are then drawn off with a 
velocity of 36 m/min. Because of the tenfold 
stretching the crystals are arranged in straight 
lines and an increase in strength, form 0.6 g/den. 
to about 4.3 g/den., takes place.’ For the production 
of staple fiber the tow is crimped and cut, and the 
fibers are opened. 


5. Chemical Constitution 
Cis = CH—CN], ie 
polyacrylonitrile 


CH.—CH—CH.—CH—CH.—CH—CH.—CH 


CN CN CN CN 
Molecular weight 60,000 to 100,000" or to 200,000" 


6. Properties 

Appearance: white to light cream or amber. 
a) toc) see table on page 52. 

Dielectric constant (Orlon 81): 5.0 to 4.0 
heat of wetting, mean (Orlon 81): 1.74" 
specific heat (Orlon 81): 0.36 kcal/kg. °C 


X-Ray Diffraction Diagram of 
the drawn Orlon acrylic fiber 


X-ray diffraction diagram” of the drawn fiber is 
highly oriented. The diffuseness of the off-equa- 
torial reflections is indicative of disorder along the 
chain axis. The comparative sharpness of the two 
prominent equatorial reflections indicates the high 
degree of order in one lateral direction. The spac- 
ing of 5.3 A is associated with the distance between 
polymer chains through the nitrile group.” 
d) Chemical behavior: 
3urning test melts, then bursts into flame 
and burns with a yellow sooty flame 
The residue is hard and brittle. 
Dry distillation reaction to litmus pape! 
(damp) first neutral, then acid. 
Resistance to gases, acids, alkalies and other 
chemicals: 
very good to industrial gases, dust and soot 
very good to mineral acids up to medium con- 
centration (dissolved only in conc. sulfuric 
acid and conc. nitric acid) 
sufficient to weak alkalies, 
complete to the usual organic solvents (dis- 
solved in dimethyl formamide and in butyrol- 
aceton) 
e) Biological stability: 
very good to rotting (after 18 weeks, Orlon 81 loses 
only 8 percent of strength’) 
very good to bacteria, moulds, insects (beetles, 
moths, also termites’) 
f) Resistance to weathering: including radiation 
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Available in either our Standard White Glaze or 


‘es with our Blue Satin Finish.* Wire clips to fit all pat- 
( S terns can be furnished. We also make more than 


sixty different sizes of plain (ungrooved) Rovers. 
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Polyacrylonitrile Fibers 


by the sun and by UV-light: outstanding (see 
figure) ; the degree of stability is dependent on the 
details of manufacture (stretching) 


Polyacrylonitrile 


Per cent of normal strength after weathering 


3.8 


According to H.REN® 


strength |in ‘« of the normal moist strength 

after 14% year of weathering 92% 

after 1-year of weathering 80% Dolan 

after 142 years of weathering 77%, Orlon 81' 
Heat resistance: withstands for a short time up to 
150°C; resistance against prolonged heat influence: 
see diagram. 
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120°C Perlon L 


per cent hae strengtn 
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1 2 3 


continuance of heating [weeks] 
—_— acrylonitrile 
——— Polyamide 


Oo 


According to H.REIN® 


Shrinking of yarn in water at 100° C: 1.5%, 
in air at 100°C: 0.3%, at 150°C: 
3.6%, at 200°C: 7.0% (% hour 
each) 
strength when hot (in silicone oil)” at 100°C: 
70%, at 150°C: 40%, at 200°C: 10% of the nor- 
mal moist strength at 25°C 
strength when cold at —40°C*: 135% 
at —57°C°: 129.0% (12”/min) 
resp. 136.7% (3”’/min) of 
normal moist strength 


g) Toxicity: not dangerous; no dermatitis.’ 

h) Affinity for dyestuffs: differs according to the 
degree of stretching, generally lower with continu- 
ous filament yarns than with staple fibers. Highly 
stretched continuous filament yarns cannot be 
dved with the normal dyeing methods and dye- 
stuffs (direct, sulphur, acid, chrome) or if at all, 


50 


only in pastel shades (with selected dispersed ace- 
tate resp. basic dyestuffs). This characteristic 
property can be used to get novelty effects in 
fabrics with other rayons when piece-dyed. The 
affinity to dyestuffs can be improved by dyeing at 
high temperature” (120°C) or by the use of agents 
(“carriers”) which swell the fiber, such as o-/p- 
Phenyl-phenol,” or by the cupro-ion-method** 
in connection with the latter. 

Staple fibers can be dyed more easily (the affinity 
of the different types, however, varies); selected 
dispersed acetate dyestuffs, as well as suitable in- 
digoid vat dyestuffs and basic dyestuffs are used, 
for darker tones at temperatures of 120°C. Best 
results are obtained by using the cupro-ion method 
with a modified technique” which in this case 
needs no carriers in connection with acid or se- 
lected direct dyestuffs. Special methods have been 
developed for piece dyeing and printing.” 

i) Identification and differentiation from other 
chemical fibers and among themselves: 
“Type-Reaction”:” cold conc. nitric acid dissolves, 
85 percent formic acid does not dissolve the poly- 
acrylonitrile fibers. 

Differentiation between Orlon 41 and Orlon 42: 
Immerse sample for 5 minutes in 5‘~ solution of 
sodium hydroxyde at 80°C. Orlon 42 only dyes to 
cream. Orlon 41, however, will be dyed red orange. 
After rinsing and neutralizing Orlon 41 becomes 
yellow, Orlon 42 loses its color completely.” 
Differentiation between Orlon 42 and Acrilan: Boil 
sample for 5 minutes in a water solution (based 
on the weight of water): 0.27 Du Pont Anthraqui- 
none Blue SWF, conc. 150°, and 0.5°~ acetic acid. 
Orlon 42 is not stained while Acrilan is dyed to a 
medium blue shade. Dyed Orlon 42 remains un- 
changed, while the shade of Acrilan is altered. 


7. Products 

Acrilan: staple in 2, 2%, 3, 
semi-dull, crimped; in 2! 
staple having a shrinkage 
Creslan (formerly X-54): staple 3 den. in pilot 
quantities. 

Crylor: filament yarn in 45/16, 90/32, 90/64, 180/ 
64, 270/96 and 360/128 den., resp. staple fiber in 1.8 
and 3.6 den. 

Dolan-acryl: in tow form in 4500/1.5 den., 3000 /1.5 
den., 3000/1.0 den., 2400 1.0 den., 1600 1.0 den. and 
1600 6.9 den., bright and dull, also spun-dyed, and 
as yarn (spun directly according to a new direct 
producing method) up to Nm 200 1. 

Dralon: staple in 1, 2, 3,6, 10 and 15 den. (1% to 
3 den. also spun-dyed), delivered also in tow form. 
Orlon 81: continuous filament yarn in 75 30, 100 40, 
150 60 and 200 80 den. semi-dull; 

Orlon 81: fiberstock (cut) with 2% den. titre of the 
single thread as against Orlon 41 and 42 with 3 
resp. 14 den. titre. 

Orlon 42 staple fiber: in 2 and 3 den. semi-dull, 
also as tow with 330,000 resp. 312,000 den. 
PAN-endlos: in different titres, PAN-Faser: in 11 
and 3 den. 

Redon: only as staple fiber with 2, 2%4 and 3% 
den. 

X-51: continuous filament yarn in 75/45, 100/60 
and 150 90 den., X-51 staple: in 3 den. 

Wolcrylon: only as staple fiber in 334 den. semi- 
dull. 


5 and 8 den. bright or 
den., also high-bulk 
yf 20‘. in single fiber. 
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Jun 1952 
SACO-LOWELL Judtroduced 
the GWALTNEY SPINNING FRAME — 


die 100 gains 


1955 


Gwaltney Spinning Fromes have demonstrated beyond any doubt 
their ability to produce yarns that are stronger, far more even, and 
of higher grade than the same count yarn produced from the same 
stock with conventional spinning — and this improved quality has 
been produced at considerably lower operating costs and resultant \ 
higher profit. 


The superiority of Gwaltney Spinning is achieved through a com- 

bination of many developments including } j j 

Candle Gale CL heel Sede Sendo tnd te 

® Balloon controls \ “4 eo PEA, 

q — a) vpevereryrerrryr>” 

@ Practically uniform tension at all stages of the doff, , Rat ~ 
regardless of bobbin size and ring rail position 
Plus, many other special features 


vase A 


"uses 
Saco-Lowell Gwaltney Spinning Frames can be success- | of aaai aii euaee 
fully used for processing all of the current commercially maaas 4 yagnnnt qin 
used fibres: cotton, wool, synthetics and blends. : Tere 


They can be equipped with Shaw Drafting element, Duo 
Roth, Standard Gwaltney, SS-4G or 76. 


The purchase of Gwaltney Spinning is on “investment in 
progress" that pays off in higher profits and top quality. 


A Saco-lowell engineer will be glad to give you full 
details, or, arrange a demonstration. < COMPARE THESE FACTS 
e Ne 





Count of the Yarn 
Length of Yarn Traverse 
Ring Size 
Weight of Yarn on Bobbin 
Yards of Yarn on Bobbin 
Unwinding Time at 
500 yds./M 
Bobbins creeled per Spindle 
per Hr. at Winder 
Spindle Speed 
Traveler Speed 
Speed of 1” Front Roll 
100% Production per 
Spindle per Hr. 
Turns per Inch of Twist 
Doffing Cycle 
Estimated Efficiency 96.1 9] 
Net Production per .0509 Lbs. .0483 Lbs. 
Spindle Per Hr. 
Increase for SG-1 5.4% 


SACO-LOWELL 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops ot BIDDEFORD and SACO, MAINE; ond SANFORD, N. C 
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Polyacrylo- 
nitrile Fibers 


Orlon 81 212 den. 


250) 3 den 


6. Properties 


Tensile strength (¢ 


Extension at break 
Wet strength 


ist strength 


moist strength 
Elastic 

t 2/3 break id 
Torsion at break 

(Angle of transversal 


brittleness a 


P} ssical Consta its 
Melting range (°C) 
Density (g/cm*) 


Moisture absorption (° 
At 65 rel. humidity 
At 100 rel. humidity 

index 


0,9 (60° 


Refractive 
15 
1 


1,5 
1,5 
( 


0.010% ).002** 


8. Applications 

The specific property of the polyacrylonitrile fibers 
is their outstanding stability against influences of 
sunlight and weather which predestinates these 
fibers to be used in fabrics for clothing, household 
and technical purposes when needed outdoors. Ap- 
plications for 

(a) clothing and household (advantages are that 
they feel warm, do not easily get dirty, launder 
well and dry quickly): sportswear, raincoats, 
stockings, swim suits; yarn to provide effect pat- 
terns; the material for tropical clothing; covering 
material for umbrellas and parasols, curtains, 
blinds and flags; 

b) industrial uses: tent materials and awnings (in- 
cluding the sewing thread for the canvas indus- 
try), conveyor belts for agriculture and mines, car 
covers, sails for yachts,* ropes, nets and fishing arti- 
cles, filter cloth, technical fabrics of all kinds, pro- 

* Wi ! W s, whe following the example of the ‘“‘Kon-Tiki 


Pacif I ft ar reached the Samoan Islands 
1954, used a sail made of Orlon! 


( x 


PAN endlos 
2.5 den. (x 250) 


Relon 334 den 


250) 250) 


POLYACRYL 


Redon 
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nooth, inside 
partly pored, 

irk with 

ighter brim zone 


tective clothing against acids. 

WELDON” has published special information con- 
cerning the effect the polyacrylonitrile fibers have 
in blends; see also * and 

9. Master Patents 

DRP., 631,756: Verfahren zur Loesung von poly- 
merem Acrylnitril {|H. Rern (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
AG.) of 22.8.34; DRP. 631,527: Verfahren zur 
Herstellung von Polyacrylsaeureloesungen |H. 
REIN (I. G. Farberindustrie AG.) | of 9.12.34, resp. 
the corresponding U.S.P. 2,117,210 and 2,140,921; 
DBP. 915,034: Verfahren zum Verformen von line- 
aren Hochpolymeren |H. Rermn (Cassella Farb- 
werke Mainkur AG.) | of 14.4.42, resp. the corre- 
sponding Fr.P. 883,763/4 and 893,461 [I. G. Farben- 
industrie AG. |; 

U.S.P. 2,404,713: Method for preparing polymeric 
solutions |R. C. Houtz (E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.| of 23.7.46 (applied for 23.6.43, applica- 
tion-in-part of 17.6.42); U.S.P. 2,404,714: 4.11.44, 
application-in-part 17.6.42). 
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Fil Crylor 2.9 den. Dolan-acryl 1/2 den. Acrilan 212 den. X-51 Staple 3 den. 
(x 250) (x 250) (> 250) (x 250) 


Continuous 
ONITRILE FIBERS Fiber 


Fil Crylor Fiber Crylor Dolan-acryl alor Wolcry 


improved type 
Cc . F - - F 
Finely pored or More or less close Mostly structure Partly with longi- Some longitudinal Extreme 
with longitudinal finely pored or less sometimes tudinal lines, wound lines pored or 
cracks with several with longitudinal with extremely fine sometimes wound numerous lons geneities, very 
longitudinal lines cracks, mostly pores, partly with with some longi- tudin: rack V in longi 
with light brim one longitudinal tudinal cracks \ l di recti or 


zone line 


wi 


Roundish Roundish Oval, bean or ongish, handle- 
kidney shaped rr V-shaped 


Slightly notched ightly notched Smooth, partly Smooth with 


partly with with one notch ne notch 


lighte ig zone 


20/31 
90 /80* 


1,516/1,515 


1,520/1,518 
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Avisco Integrity Plan 
(Concluded from Page 8) 

“We are not setting up any new standards likely to 
confuse the industry,’ Mr. Wachter said. ‘‘Require- 
ments are already defined in the American Standards 
Association, L22, standards now accepted by the 
whole textile industry and originally based on our 
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Crown Test Program which ended in 1947. This is 
essentially a co-operative effort to confirm and pub- 
licize quality standards that are already in exist- 
ence.” 

Shirts made from Burlington first quality-tested 
fabric carrying the Avisco Integrity Tag will be 
marketed next spring in Phillips-Jones Van Heusen 
shirts. 
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Color Mixing 


(Continued from Page 42) 


ing in mind that the latter must not be used for colors 
containing alkalis. Even stainless steel has been known 
to corrode in the presence of chrome mordant dye- 
stuff solutions used as standards for reduction with 
thickenings later. 

Wooden tubs have been used but are not generally 
to be recommended for vat colors, as the alkalinity 
shrinks the staves and leads to loss of print paste 
through leakage where made-up colors have been 
standing for a considerable time. Copper cans or 
drums have a long life and are clean to use but are 
expensive. 

Galvanized buckets are very useful at the printing 
machines where they can be placed underneath the 
lowest color-boxes conveniently being filled up from 
time to time from a larger container. Two to three- 
gallon stainless steel or galvanized buckets are also 
used in screen printing where they can be carried 
conveniently up and down the long tables following 
the printers for replenishments. 


Straining Equipment. This is a very important 
operation in color-mixing, because it is necessary for 
the print paste to be quite free from all foreign hard 
particles, pieces of thickening, etc., which might 
either damage the copper roller surfaces—stick in the 
engravings or damage the edges of the doctor blades, 
with resultant ‘printer’s damages”’ 

The straining operation may be dealt with under 
three heads, as follows: (a) hand-straining, (b) ma- 
chine or vacuum straining, (c) homogenizing. 


Hand-straining. This, as already pointed out, is the 
helper’s job although a good color-mixer should also 
be a good strainer. It will be found that not every- 
one is suited to this particular aspect of color-mixing, 
because of the difficulty some operatives find in de- 
veloping the right straining technique. In the first 
place, the straining-cloth is fastened on top of the 
container in such a manner that it cannot slip into 
the container when the cloth is filled with print paste. 
Generally, most of the print paste can be worked 
through the cloth by hand movement but at the end 
of the operation the cloth with the remaining print 
paste has to be removed from the top of the container 
without allowing any of the print paste to flow over 
the side of the straining-cloth into the receptacle. 
This would obviously defeat the end in view as even 
the smallest amount of grit, etc., allowed to pass in 
this way can give rise to much damage in printing. 

Thick print pastes, of course, require to be dealt 
with in small batches which can be conveniently 
handled by hand-strainer and these require even 
more technique than thinner colors. 


Mechanical Strainers. These are only used for very 
large batches of print pastes in certain styles of prints. 
For this class of work they can handle large amounts 
of print paste very expeditiously. The general system 
is based on the vacuum principle whereby the print 
paste is drawn through the sieve-like structure into 
a container underneath. 

The obvious objection to these machines for small 
amounts of print paste is that of the very frequent 
washing required with many changes of color. Besides, 
hand-straining is considered more efficient for the 
comparatively small amounts generally used in the 
majority of printing styles. 
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Homogenizer. The homogenizing machine has found 
many useful applications. The main idea is to pro- 
duce a print paste in as finely divided a state as pos- 
sible with the result that a gritless and speckless 
free-flowing product is obtained. It is claimed for 
some of these machines that a higher color yield 
(transfer of dye from the thickening to the fabric 
during steaming for fixation) is obtained. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case and the opposite effect 
has occasionally been observed. The use of such ma- 
chines depends for the most part on the principle of 
forcing the print paste through a small orifice—-a very 
small portion at a time—under pressure up to 1000 
D:Sil. 

There are also machines on the market which make 
use of a series of five techniques—(a) forcing through 
orifice, (b) pulverization, (c) shock, (d) whirling- 
thinning, (e) colloidal milling. It is claimed for all 
types of such machines that, in addition, to the bene- 
fits outlined above, penetration and levelness of the 
prints is also improved. All these claims are, how- 
ever, modified in particular instances but, in general, 
it may be observed that in difficult cases the printing 
qualities of a print paste are noticeably improved by 
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homogenization which, of course, in all cases is car- 
ried out subsequent to straining by one of the methods 
already outlined. 

Weighing, measuring and washing equipment com- 
pletes the necessary arrangements for carrying on 
full-scale color-mixing. 

Weighing Machines. These usually include one 
small and one large scale. Where engraved roller 
printing and silk screen printing are both carried on 
three weighing machines may be required. The small 
scale weighing from 1/16th oz. to 2 lbs. or 1 gr. to 
1 k. gr. A medium size scale may weigh up to 10 lbs. 
or 3 to 4k. grs. while the large scale up to 50 Ibs. or 
20 kt: grs. 

Measuring. Copper or stainless steel measuring 
ladles are commonly used varying from 1/28th pint 
to half-gallon. Prepared thickenings are measured 
with these ladles into print paste containers and the 
required amount of dyestuff, either in paste form or 
as a standard solution, is added with constant stir- 
ring. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Quotas for Cottons—OSAKA—The mounting fury of protests in the United States against 
growing imports of Japanese cotton textiles and other cotton products finally caused the Gov- 
ernment and the industries concerned to establish export quotas for 1956. This was a sharp 
reversal of the policies previously held, and caught most observers by surprise, because the 
United States Government itself has been firmly behind Japan in resisting the import-quota 
demands of the American industries affected. 

At this writing, the exact size and form of the quotas have not been worked out. But the 
over-all intention is to restrict 1956 shipments to approximately the level of actual shipments 
in 1955. These figures are still well above the point at which American competitors are willing 
to concede Japan a “reasonable share” of the U. S. market. However, no one here is willing to 
give up customers and markets already won, even though there is some willingness to call a 
halt to the rapid expansion of sales as a means of forestalling possibly more drastic action on 
the American side. 


Advance Orders a Factor—Heavy advance ordering, mainly for the first half of 1956 
shipment, has already established a minimum below which actual shipments in 1956 cannot be 
reduced. Without the restraint of self-imposed quotas, shipments to the U. S. in 1956 might 
very well have reached (based on the indications of the advance orders) almost 200,000,000 
yards of cotton textiles and 5,500,000 dozen cotton blouses, equal to another 150,000,000 yards. 
To this must be added cotton sheets, pillow cases and sport shirts, all of which add up to an- 
other substantial yardage. Last year’s exports to the U. S. are estimated at about 120,000,000 
yards of cotton goods and about 3,000,000 dozen blouses. The figure for cotton cloth is a little 
below the prewar high. 


Spun Rayon Exports Higher—The spectacular gains in exports of spun rayon fabrics con- 
tinued into the third quarter of 1955, making a total of 365,000,000 yards for the first nine 
months of the year—more than double the 150,000,000 yards sold in the same 1954 period. 

The Government’s Economic Council, in its six-year plan just published, has even greater 
hopes for this branch of the industry, mentioning it as one of the several on which greatest 
hopes are placed for increasing Japan’s trade income. This council predicts that sales will 
reach 686,000,000 yards by 1960. 

The council also predicts a gain of 30 per cent for cotton textiles and 50 per cent for raw 
silk. On the import side, increased purchases of raw wool and raw cotton will be limited to 
about 20 per cent over the 1955 level; while imports of wool pulp will be increased by about 50 
per cent. 

With the single exception of filament yarn, exports of all other rayon products gained dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1955. Exports of staple are up about two-and-one-half times; spun 
yarns up almost 50 per cent; filament fabrics up almost 10 per cent, over the same 1954 period. 


Law to Curb Mill Growth—The Ministry of International Trade and Industry has pre- 
pared a bill for the Diet which will give it power to force cotton and woolen mills, but cotton 
spinners mainly, to eliminate excess capacity. This situation was discussed in detail in this 
Letter last month. As an interim measure, the Ministry is reducing the foreign exchange allo- 
cations for imported raw materials to any cotton mill which continues to add spindles just to 
get ahead of the cut-back program. 


News Notes—The raw silk stabilization program has been in everyone’s mind, as prices 
remained below 200,000 yen a bale for many weeks, often coming close to the 190,000-yen level 
at which the Government is committed to buy in support of prices. One small purchase actu- 
ally was made, but the market quickly rebounded. 
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VICARA 


Vm MANUFACTURE Of Vicara is carried out by the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. in its plant at Taft- 
ville, Conn. While under the limits of this paper a 
complete description is not given of the production 
and properties of Vicara, its manufacture may be 
outlined in five steps: solution preparation, spinning, 
stretching, hardening, and finishing operations. 

The basic raw material for Vicara is commercial 
zein, an alcohol soluble protein from corn, with a re- 
ported molecular weight of 24,800." Before it reaches 
the plant for conversion to fibers, the zein has been 
extracted from corn gluten and specially treated. It 
is received as a dry powder, dissolved in aqueous 
alkali to form a thick, viscous solution, and after fur- 
ther treatments in preparation for spinning, is pumped 
to the lines supplying the spinnerets. 

In spinning Vicara the zein solution is forced 
through thousands of tiny openings in the spinnerets, 
which are specially constructed to permit their im- 
mersion in the acid coagulation bath. As the solution 
is extruded into this bath, it is coagulated in the form 
of discrete filaments. In preparation for the stretch- 
ing operation the filaments are allowed to cure lightly 
in the presence of formaldehyde. 

In stretching, the fibers are drawn on rollers in 
contact with hot water, and in this manner may be 
extended to several! times their original length. There 
is evidence that stretching causes the molecular 
chains within the fiber to align in some degree along 
the fiber axis, much as filaments are aligned in a yarn 
by drawing. In order to preserve the strength which 
has been imparted to the fiber by stretching, the 
newly formed structure must be set. Accordingly, the 
fiber is removed from the stretch tank and subjected 
to dehydration while still under tension. 

In addition to being stretched and set, the fibers 
must also be fixed or hardened so that they may with- 
stand textile operations and fabric wear. Various de- 
grees of hardening are imparted. depending on the 
uses intended for the fiber. In general, this treat- 
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ment involves contact of the fiber under controlled 
conditions with formaldehyde. 

After washing and drying, the fiber may be 
bleached, crimped, treated with finishing agents, 
and/or staple-cut, depending upon requirements sub- 
sequent to shipment from the plant. 

While it is possible in the manufacture of Vicara 
to achieve a range of physical properties for various 
end-use requirements, the present discussion will not 
cover this range but rather will be concerned chiefly 
with a comparison of certain of the dry mechanical 
properties of a particular sample of unbleached Vicara’* 
with those of samples of 80’s wool, cashmere, and 
vicuna (Table 1). 
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Like the Vicara, each of the natural fibers was re- 
ported to be below three denier in fineness. 80’s wool 
is a fiber of the Merino class. Cashmere is obtained 
from the Orient, and vicuna from South America and 
is designated as the rarest and finest of the fibers 
called wool. 

Table 1: FIBER DENIER 


Grams per 9,000 Meter 
Zein Fiber 

80’s Wool 

Cashmere 

Vicuna 


The measurement of fiber tenacity (Table 2) is of 
great interest, for it is reasoned that no fabric can 
be stronger than the material of which it is made. In 
the load required to break the fiber, close similarity 
is noted between the Vicara zein fiber and 80’s wool 

Table 2: FIBER TENACITY 


Zein Fiber ] 

80’s Wool ha 
Cashmere 1.4: 
Vicuna 1.09 


2 
] 


The elongation to break (Table 3) is regarded as 
a valuable indication of the degree of flexibility, a 
property in which each of these fibers appears to 
stand high among textile materials. 
Table 3: ELONGATION TO BREAK 
Jitimate Elongation 

Zein Fiber 37° 

80’s Wool 38% 

Cashmere 34% 

Vicuna 34° 


Tensile recovery (Table 4) is a measure of the 
fiber’s ability to recover its original length after it 
has been stretched and relaxed. This property is of 
special interest in connection with the shape reten- 
tion of fabrics. Among the reported values, the Vicara 
zein fiber is intermediate at 5% extension and at the 
low margin of the range for extension to 20%. 


Table 4: TENSILE RECOVERY 
5% Stretch 20% Stretch 
Zein Fiber 67% 319% 
80’s Wool 65% 35% 
Cashmere 70% 37% 
Vicuna 66% 34% 


The work required to stretch a fiber (Table 5) in- 
volves the forces which oppose the stretch and also 
their effective range of action. This property is studied 
as an index of toughness. In the present case, cash- 
mere is lowest at 5% extension and highest at 20%, 
while Vicara zein fiber is lowest at 20% and one of 
the highest at 5%. 

Table 5: WORK TO STRETCH 
O"fergs per cm 
5% Stretch 20% Stretch 
Zein Fiber 24°, 136% 
80’s Wool 23% 145% 
Cashmere 20% 157% 
Vicuna 24% 143% 


Work recovery (Table 6) adds a further dimension 
to the concept of resilience. In tensile recovery, the 
return toward original length is reported at (or nearly 
at) zero load. In work recovery, however, the force 
with which the fiber resists extension is compared 
with the force with which it presses back toward its 
yriginal length in the face of opposition. 
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Table 6: WORK RECOVERY 


5% Stretch 20% Stretch 
Zein Fiber 44°, 17% 
80’s Wool a7 17% 
Cashmere 51% 18% 
Vicuna 460% 15% 


In the complhance ratio (Table 7), numerical values 
are sought for a property in which Vicara and cer- 
tain of the wools excel. When these fibers are ex- 
tended, they offer at first a substantial resistance to 
stretch. Then follows a region of rapid yielding, but 
only to a point, for in the final portian of the cycle 
they are again firmly resistant. It is suggested that 
this property of compliance in Vicara when properly 
utilized in fabric construction may offer a three-way 
combination of liveliness, deep softness, and ultimate 
firmness in terms of fabric performance 


Table 7: COMPLIANCE RATIO 


Zein Fibei 
80’s Wool 
Cashmere 
Vicuna 


Perhaps the most serious deficiency of the man- 
made protein fibers as a class, has been their noto- 
riously low wet strength. In comparison with the 
reported range for wool of .76-1.63 grams per denier, 
it appears that with the exception of Vicara, a wet 
strength of .5 gram per denier has not been reached 
in commercially offered man-made protein fibers.’ In 
the development of Vicara zein fiber there have been 
repeated break-throughs into the wool range, and it 
is expected that more and more this range will be 
approached in the commercially available fiber. 

The chemical properties of Vicara may be sum- 
marized in large measure by the single adjective, 
inactive. That this quality is inherited partly from 
the zein itself is suggested by data taken from a com- 
pilation by David Traill’ (Table 8). Assuming the 
analysis applicable to the commercial product, it may 
be concluded from this partial list of amino acids that 
zein is about 1% times as rich in the so-called in- 
active groups as wool. And further, if it is assumed 
that all of the acid amide groups in zein fiber have 
been removed from the field of action by their incor- 
poration into covalent cross-linkages, it follows that 
Vicara is nearly three times as rich in its content of 
Inactive groups 

Table 8: AMINO ACIDS IN ZEIN AND WOOL KERATIN 
rams Acid yrams Protein 
Acid Zein Wool 
Inactive 
Glycine 
Alanine 
Valine 
Leucine 
Isoleucine 
Proline 9.00 
Phenylalanine 7.60 
Total 50.08 34.6 
Acidic 
Aspartic Acid 3.40 7.27 
Glutamic Acid 35.60 16.00 
Amide Ammonia 3.64 1.18 


Total 42.64 24.45 
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VICARA 


in woven fabrics 


By Alfred Greenfield 


ies can be put to practical use and with very 
gratifying and luxurious results in practically all 
forms of women’s wear and men’s wear apparel. 
Vicara is a very flexible fiber and excellent results 
will be obtained if careful and practical consideration 
is given to the following items: 

The fiber or fibers with which Vicara is blended 

Uniformity of blend 

Twist facts 

Construction and finishing. 

Careful consideration must be given to the tvpe of 
fiber, grade or denier as the case may be, and the 
proper fiber length. The proper denier, staple length, 
and type; i.e., natural or bleached, crimped or un- 
crimped Vicara would then be selected to complete 
the blend. The end use (type of fabric), type of finish, 
and price range should be very seriously considered 
before any fabric is started into works. Vicara can 
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Vicara, cotton and rayon are combined in the fabric of this tailored 
host coat by J. M. Wise Co., which retails for about $25 


be readily blended with wool, cotton, silk, or any of 
the man-made fibers. With respect to fiber diameters, 
3 denier Vicara is equal to 80s wool; 5 denier is equal 
to 62s, but has the hand of a 70s wool; and 7 denier 
is equal to 56s wool. While we have correlated the 
fiber diameters of Vicara with wool grades, it should 
be noted that the true results of Vicara are akin to 
fine cashmere, even in the coarser deniers. The tensile 
strength of Vicara is comparable to wool. 

The percentage of Vicara used in the blend is gov- 
erned by the type of fabric desired. Some fabrics have 
been made on the woolen system, with only 20 to 
25° Vicara. The Vicara hand is good, but when you 
compare this with blends of 35°. or more, you will 
readily appreciate the greatly increased cashmere- 
like hand. In general, 35°% to 50% produces the best 
results. There are some exceptions to this, one being 
a men’s wear worsted flannel in which 30% Vicara 
is recommended at present, because in the wet finish- 
ing process Vicara fulls readily with wool, but in its 
own properties is not a felting fiber. On the other 
hand, woolen sport coatings have been successfully 
and attractively made with 60% of Vicara. 

It is extremely important that the fibers used in 
the blend are properly and uniformly blended. Good 
blending should produce yarns that are uniform in 
strength and evenness if the right fibers and percent- 
ages were originally selected. Uniformity of blend 
becomes increasingly important as you vary the types 
of finishes such as clear finish, flannel type, and velour 
or suede types. Lack of uniformity will produce open 
spaces in fulled or gigged finished goods. 

Vicara is very similar to wool and, therefore, in 
spinning will require about the same amount of twist 
or perhaps a trifle less than that required in a 100% 
wool yarn. Since Vicara does not pill, extra twist is 
not required. The type of fabric being produced will, 
of course, govern the amount and direction of twist. 
Vicara is a versatile fiber. This may be surprising to 
many who have seen the lofty types of fabrics that 
have been made in Vicara blends and who have noted 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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VICARA 


its processing and dyeing 


By Lyman Billings 


etic: the zein fiber, as you have already heard, is 
a different type of man-made fiber than any of the 
others being offered. It is made from a natural raw 
material rather than being a true synthetic. Because 
of this, it has some properties like the natural fiber 
which it resembles, and it has other properties like 
the synthetic fibers because it is made like a synthetic. 

The properties of Vicara in general, although not 
always, thus resemble wool or cashmere chemically, 
whereas physically in many respects they are similar 
to the other man-made fibers. It is important that we 
keep this concept in mind when we are processing 
Vicara in a mill. We are continually striving to do 
this and to evaluate mill experience on the basis of 
the characteristics of the fiber or fibers being run. 

I do not intend in this report to make a list of fiber 
properties and then demonstrate where each property 
should be considered during mill production. Rather 
than discuss the properties, I believe it will be more 
helpful if I take up a few of the important highlights 
as we have learned them and discuss each one briefly. 

We have found from experience that the early 
operations in a mill are the critical ones for Vicara. 
Good yarns of excellent strength and evenness, and 
poor yarns which are weak and uneven can be made 
from the same lot of fiber. The difference between 
the two is practically invariably due to the way the 
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fiber was handled in picking and carding. Any time 
we see weak yarn or fly waste composed of very short 
fibers, we immediately look for trouble back in the 
card room. 

Vicara, like all synthetics, cards very easily. There 
is no need to clean foreign matter from the fiber be- 
cause there is none present. The fibers have a smooth 
surface and do not entangle as does wool. Therefore, 
the carding operation is used merely as a means of 
opening the stock and converting it to an even, usable 
sliver. 

Because of this, we recommend very open settings, 
moderate speeds, and heavy feeds in picking and 
carding, and we find that very strong satisfactory 
yarns are made consistently when these preliminary 
processes have been handled in such a way as to pre- 
vent excessive fiber breakage. 

There is a direct relation between breakage in 
carding and fiber denier. In the past we have tended 
to recommend the use of lower denier fibers to attain 
a luxurious hand. We have learned that in many 
cases this is a mistake. 

Because of its natural resiliency, Vicara fibers feel 
richer than other fibers of equal fiber diameter. In 
making a blend with wool, we can take advantage 
of this cashmere-like hand in coarser denier fiber and 
instead of using the fine 3 denier fiber, we can suc- 
cessfully use a 5 denier fiber with improved results. 

We obtain from this two definite advantages. In 
the first place, each fiber, being 5 denier instead of 3, 
is stronger by roughly 66%. We get little fiber break- 
age in carding and, therefore, strong, even yarns. In 
the second place, as I have mentioned previously, the 
hand of the fabric may even be improved over the 
fabric using the finer denier. 

Because it is made from protein, Vicara dyes like 
wool. All of the wool colors can be used, including 
acid, metallized, and chrome dyestuffs. No special 
procedures are necessary, and the fastness obtained 
is very close to the fastness of the same dyes on wool. 

When dyeing a blend of wool and Vicara, however, 
the problem is not so simple. While both fibers dye 
with the same dyestuffs, the rate at which the dye- 
stuff is absorbed by the fiber varies. With many dyes, 
the wool will ‘“‘steal’? more than its share of dye be- 
fore the Vicara can absorb it, and we end up with a 
poor union. 

However, by careful selection of dyes, we can use 
those that give good union dyeings. Many of the colors 
in common use can be used on this blend satisfac- 
torily. Selected acid, neutral dyeing metallized, 
chrome, or metallized colors are being used for a 
complete range of shades. 

In blends with cotton or rayon where the fibers 
require different classes of dyestuffs, little difficulty 
is encountered in getting satisfactory union shades. 
It is also a simple matter to dye one fiber and leave 
the other white or to dye the two fibers different 
colors. There is a wealth of information on blends of 
rayon or cotton with wool which can be directly ap- 
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Warmth and a soft hand are contributed to this robe by Vicara. The 
fabric is 25% Vicara, 25% rayon and 50% cotton 


plied to the Vicara blends of the same type. 

Orlon and Vicara require basic or modified basic 
colors for the Orlon and acid colors for the Vicara. 
3y the selection of those basic colors that stain Vicara 
only lightly, satisfactory one-bath dyeing formulae 
have been developed and are working very well. 

Acrilan and Vicara blends are also being dyed sat- 
isfactorily in a one-bath method through selection 
and balancing of dyestuffs. Nylon and Vicara blends 
offer no problems. Although they both take wool 
colors at different rates, it is possible to partially re- 
sist the nylon with one of several chemicals in the 
dyebath so that unions are quite easily obtained. This 
applies both to the normal and the fast dyeing types 
of nylon. 

Dacron and Vicara can be dyed union in one-bath 
with proper selection of dyestuffs. In this case we 
usually use Dowicide A as a carrier for the Dacron 
and di-ammonium phosphate for the Vicara. These 
two chemicals appear to work together very well. 

It should be noted that blends of Vicara with the 
newer man-made fibers, with the exception of nylon, 
can be cross-dyed as well as dyed in union. Vicara is 
considerably more resistant than wool to acids, alkalis, 
and heat. Normal finishing procedures that can be 
used on wool can be safely used on Vicara. Fulling, 
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This unreactive quality in zein may pose a problem 
to the chemist in his search for conditions sufficiently 
drastic to promote the reactions of fiber formation. 
But unreactivity in the finished fiber is a highly de- 
sirable property. For example, Gillespie" reports that 
Vicara will not melt; loses very little strength at 
temperatures up to 350°F., and that the resistance of 
Vicara to acids, alkalis and organic solvents is unique 
among natural and synthetic fibers. From their studies 
on the chemical resistance of Vicara, Pollard and 
Wilson’ reported that samples immersed for one hour 
in 9% hydrochloric acid suffered no loss in wet 
strength, and that those immersed in 20% sodium 
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scouring, carbonizing, and high temperature processes 
such as curing are used on Vicara fabrics, without 
difficulty. 

Since it is a smooth surfaced fiber, Vicara does not 
full. However, in fulling blends of wool and Vicara. 
we frequently find that the presence of the Vicara 
speeds up the fulling process. Therefore, these blends 
should be fulled cautiously or there may be a ten- 
dency to over-full. Although the Vicara does not full 
of itself, the strength of the fulled fabric is satis- 
factory. In fact, we have non-woven felts containing 
40° Vicara which are stronger than all-wool felts 
made by the same company on the same equipment. 

Full decating or hard pressing may tend to produce 
stiffness or boardiness in Vicara blends. Light semi- 
decating or moderately light pressing will prevent 
this. If boardiness is encountered, dry working or 
flexing will usually eliminate it. 

When finishing Vicara blends with cotton or rayon, 
there are a few precautions which I would like to 
mention. These precautions, when observed, give us 
very fine finished materials in which the luxurious 
softness and comfort of the Vicara are quite prom- 
inent. 

The use of resins in Vicara blends tends to mask 
the soft hand of Vicara and they should not be used 
where hand is important in the finished fabric. For 
the same reason, warp sizing must be removed com- 
pletely as even small quantities of residual size will 
give the fabrics a poor hand. For dimensional sta- 
bility in fabrics, Sanforizing or the Avcoset type of 
finish give good results. 

In sweaters and other fabrics, high-bulk yarns are 
commonly being used. These are made by blending 
stretched and relaxed fibers. We have not been suc- 
cessful so far in stretching Vicara and holding that 
stretch until the fabric is finished. However, Vicara is 
being blended with heat-stretched Orlon or Acrilan 
where it acts as the unstretched portion of the blend. 
When these fabrics are finished and the stretched 
fibers pull in to bulk the fabric, the stretched fibers 
tend to go to the core of the yarn leaving loops and 
ends of Vicara on the surface where its softness and 
comfort become prominent. Very fine sweaters are 
being made on this basis. 

In this connection it should be remembered that 
the proportion of heat-stretched fibers in the finished 
yarn should be the same as it is in, for example, a 
100% Acrilan or Orlon yarn. 

These points I have mentioned are the highlights 
for the mill man, the converter, the knitter, or the 
dyer to consider when he begins his work with fabrics 
containing Vicara. 


hydroxide solution for three hours lost only 5%. 
Such then are some of the elements in the manu- 
facture and properties of Vicara, a man-made protein 
fiber from zein ,which today is making its own special 
contributions in the field of textile raw materials. 
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VICARA 





its advertising and promotion 


By Richard H. Stinnette 


_ WILL CONTINUE to hear about, read about, and 
see widespread advertising of Vicara built up in lead- 
ing Magazines, newspapers, and trade publications 
for this coming spring and fall. Each year and each 
season thus far have served as a springboard for us 
to expand into a healthier textile market for Vicara. 

Each year our Vicara program, through expanded 
activity, is growing larger and larger to meet the 
multiplying demands of our industry. The mere act 
of advertising does not automatically guarantee an 
increase in sales. If, for example, a product has in- 
adequate distribution, a lot of sales will be lost simply 
because you cannot expect the consuming public to 
run from one store to another until they do find this 
product. 

We, of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. have 
found that the merchandising and promotion behind 
any advertising program is a necessary requirement 
to give any advertising program its maximum mile- 
age—both before and after an ad appears. This we 
try to accomplish through a close and careful exam- 
ination of our ultimate target. 

The best way to explain this is by setting up a 
hypothetical case that I will refer to as ““manufac- 
turer X.”’ Manufacturer X is basically a sportswear 
manufacturer, one that has a fine name in both the 
trade as well as retail operations. His firm covers the 
entire United States, so, naturally, is capable of a 
very wide and thorough distribution. For quite a few 
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months we have been working closely with manu- 
facturer X in the development of a new end product 
for a Vicara blend in the knitted outerwear field. This 
has meant a close contact of our firm with every pro- 
duction facet that will be necessary before this prod- 
uct can be launched to the consuming public. 

Close contact with our spinners to be certain of the 
proper blend and proper yarn structure, close contact 
with the knitter and the dyer, a close contact from 
A to Z—all a necessity, so that we will be able to 
prevent rather than to have to cure at some later 
date. 

When the garment is completed to our manufac- 
turer’s satisfaction as well as our own, numerous tests 
are made by this firm, independent laboratories, and 
the manufacturer himself. All of these are made with 
one question in mind—to find out whether this prod- 
uct will give top performance once it has reached the 
consumer. Any and all errors must be eliminated 
before this product is given our final stamp of ap- 
proval. This, to us, is all a pre-requisite and a vital 
necessity to any successful promotion. 

Fashion plus function is what we are aiming for in 
this new Vicara blend being manufactured by com- 
pany X. Our technicians with their know-how have 
worked out the functional aspects. To the manufac- 
turer we offer the services of our fashion director to 
assist them in any possible way from this level, 
styling, co-ordination of color, etc. 

At the same time we are quite concerned as to how 
the retailer will re-act and receive this new product 
made from a Vicara blend; consequently, we pull in 
the services of our retail training department, who 
are given the complete story of our idea, intent, and 
purpose. Through their retail experience they discuss 
the end product with manufacturer X until not a 
question is left unturned in their mind regarding this 
new use of a Vicara blend. Upon receipt of sample 
garments this department will visit with the major 
buying offices in the area who represent retail out- 
lets from coast to coast. Through this department’s 
final report, we are often able to improve upon our 
product. This, again, is all a part of promotion and 
merchandising. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. in an effort to 
reach the retailer and consumer will set up an exten- 
sive program which will cover the trade, retailer and 
the consumer. Through advance reprints of ads we 
are able to set up a battery of mailings, hammering 
away at our target, selling a specific Vicara product 
as well as the merits of Vicara from a general ap- 
proach. We urge manufacturer X to make this as big 
as possible by initiating like mailings to his thousands 
of retail outlets from coast to coast, sending out sug- 
gested ad material, direct ad mats, plus ail of the 
merchandise information that is necessary to accom- 
plish a successful selling job with this new Vicara 
blend in a new end use. Our retail training depart- 
ment will move into key cities before this promotion 
breaks, setting up sales training for store employees 
in an effort to simplify the selling job at the retail 
level. 
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Vicara’s versatility is demonstrated in this jersey dress cut from a 
fabric which combines Vicara with wool. This dress of Wyner’s Vicalaine 
was manufactured by Nantucket Naturals to retail tor $50 


Another phase of promotion and merchandising to 
help push this product is through an intensified pub- 
licity program which consists of news releases and 
glossy photographs to hundreds of newspaper fashion 
editors throughout the country, giving specific store 
listings where possible. Scripts to radio and TV sta- 
tions, edited and timed for use with complete store 
listings. This all, of course, has to be closely co- 
ordinated with manufacturer X in order to have as 
smooth a program as possible. At the same time we 
urge the manufacturer to promote this product him- 
self through additional magazine advertising and 
newspaper tie-ins at the retail level which is the 
consumer’s best sales medium. An all-out effort is 
made to obtain window as well as interior displays 
in other words we want to put this promotion all in 
one packaged unit. These are the tools we feel we 
have been successful with when the consumer goes 
out of a store knowing full well what her product is, 
having a happy experience with this Vicara product, 
and then coming back again and asking for Vicara. 
This is the why of advertising, promotion and mer- 
chandising. 


A theme that we have adopted in our knitwear 
program is, “Something different always sells.’”’ We 
know we have something different from all of the 
other fibers; we have one, we believe, that can im- 
prove intrinsically all other fibers. We are on the 
threshold of an era of blends, and ‘“Vicara is the fiber 
that improves the blend.” In knitwear presently we 
have successful blends with nylon, Orlon, Acrilan, 
and wool. 

It is our belief that Vicara blends in knitwear have 
only scratched the surface and that our horizons are 
unlimited. This is being proved daily. We are not 
satisfied to rest on our laurels but are working dili- 
gently to develop new and exciting Vicara blends. 
Through Vicara, the consumer will be the recipient 
of apparel that has all of the properties of a natural 
fiber plus the many conveniences offered by man- 
made fibers. 





Vicara’s successful use in sweaters is demonstrated in this smart 
sweater set of Vicara blended with acrylic fiber. 


New AATT Members 


The Membership Committee of the AATT has 
passed the following applications for membership: 
Paul D. Jacobs, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 190 War- 
ren St., Jersey City, N. J.; Bernard Greenberg, 
H. Warshow & Sons, Inc., 15 West 37th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Joseph G. Dittrich, Swan Fabrics Co., 
Inc., 426 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y.; Herbert 
L. Haddad, United States Rubber Co., 1407 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; Frank Barnett, Duchess 
Fabrics, Inc., 1418 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
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Mir Inayeth Ali Khan, Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute, School House Lane & Henry Ave., Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa.; Anthony L. Cartagine, Fairchild Pub- 
lications, 7 East 12th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Norman Thurnauer, The Chemstrand Corp., De- 
catur, Alabama; Paul P. Chiarelli, Amerotron 
Corp., 1407 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Burton S. 
Sann, Elgin Fabrics Corp., 1410 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; Robert L. Morgan, Hess, Goldsmith 
& Co., Inc., 356 N. Pennsylvania Ave., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Bernard S. Book, M. Hausman & Sons, 
8 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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DYEING & FINISHING 
Trade Notes 











Acrilan-Wool Dyeing Assistant 

The Arkansas Co., Inc., is offering for commercial 
use Decomine, a balanced composition of cationic and 
nonionic ingredients, which is said to produce re- 
markable uniformity and fine color value in dyeing 
blends of Acrilan and wool. 

According to the company, the dyeing assistant 
Decomine is an amber color liquid that dissolves 
readily at all temperatures to a clear solution at 
working concentrations and maintains this clarity at 
the boil under conditions employed in dyeing. The 
product itself is in the neutral pH range and is re- 
sistant to sulfuric acid at the concentrations recom- 
mended for dyeing process. It has good storage prop- 
erties under all normal atmospheric conditions. 


Persian Blue Towels 

A shade of blue said to be unique in the towel in- 
dustry has been introduced by the Martex Division 
of Wellington Sears. According to the company, it is 
a deep turquoise, originally found in ancient Persian 
ceramics. The color is available only in the ‘‘Luxor 
1960” ensemble for the present. 


Nuvel Softener Introduced 

Zimmerman Associates, Guilford College, N. C., 
announce that Nuvel, a softener, is available for the 
general textile, laundry, and household trades. Nuvel 
is said to be a neutral, amphoteric type of softener, 
and may be used directly in the scouring, dyeing or 
finishing operations. According to the company, it 
imparts a soft, full durable hand, and is completely 
stable to acid, alkali, and high temperatures without 
yellowing; and it may be used in conjunction with 
optical bleaches. Nuvel may be added directly to the 
detergent. 


Amerotron Guarantees Slickcord as Colorfast 
Amerotron Corp. recently announced that they are 
guaranteeing the colorfastness of Slickcord, their 
acetate rayon and nylon cord fabric for spring and 
summer men’s and women’s wear. The fabric will be 
dyed with Eastman GLF dyes in 18 colors. Labels 
and hangtags will carry the colorfast guarantee. 


New Sandoz Surfactant 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., is offering a surfact- 
ant for cotton, wool and synthetics processing that 
is said to combine the advantages, and none of the 
disadvantages, of anionic soap and nonionic deter- 
gents. According to the company, Sandopan DTC is 
chemically different from any soap, detergent or wet- 
ting agent on the market. Its wetting and detergent 
properties make it especially useful in such mill 
operations as kier boiling, and the scouring of tricot, 
circular knit goods and Helanca yarn fabrics. 


Green Toner Available 

The pigments division of American Cyanamid Co. 
is offering a green toner, Pigment Green B 15-4010, 
which according to the company, combines good dis- 
persion with alkali and lime resistance. The pigment 
was developed mainly for the paint and floor cover- 
ing industry because of its resistance to soaps, alkaline 
cleaners and lime plaster. 
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FTC Relaxes Flammability Rules 


The Federal Trade Commission has relaxed Rule 7 
of the Flammable Fabrics Regulations so as to make 
life a little easier for the fabric merchant and manu- 
facturer. Under the new version of the rule if an 
initial test of a plain surface fabric weighing less 
than 2 ounces per square yard shows a burning time 
of 342 seconds or more, that test is sufficient for any 
fabric of the same fiber composition, construction and 
finish type. 

The new change provides that this class must be 
tested at least once every three months while in pro- 
duction, but if four consecutive tests of the fabric 
show that its burning time is not less than 42 sec- 
onds, then no further tests of that class of fabric need 
be made. Since many classes of fabrics have already 
received four consecutive production tests under Rule 
7 before it was changed, it will now not be required 
to make any additional periodic tests of such fabrics 
if they meet the 4% seconds burning time require- 
ment. 


Firms with only Two Employees Soon 
Must Pay Unemployment Insurance Tax 


State Industrial Commissioner Isador Lubin urges 
all small businessmen who have one, two or three 
employees to examine carefully what their status 
may be under the New York State Unemployment 
Insurance law next January. 

As a result of 1955 amendments to the law, any 
firm which has three or more employees on any day 
in 1956 will become liable for the unemployment in- 
surance tax on wages for the rest of 1956 and all of 
1957 at least; and beginning January 1, 1957, any 
firm which has two or more employees on any day 
will come under the law. 

“This means,’ Commissioner Lubin said, “that even 
the smallest firm which regularly has only one em- 
ployee will become liable for the unemployment 
insurance tax if it employs a couple of temporary 
laborers or sales clerks or extra employees of any 
kind for even one day or part of a day in 1956; or if 
it employs only one extra employee for no matter 
how brief a period, beginning in 1957.” 

Any employer who becomes subject to the law 
through the employment of three persons in 1956 or 
two persons thereafter is required to declare himself 
immediately by notifying the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Accounts Bureau of the Division of Employment, 
State Department of Labor, at 800 North Pear] Street, 
Albany 1, New York. Instructions for compliance 
with the law will be sent him promptly. 
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The periodic class tests published by the Combined 
Textile Associations are sufficient in the case of fabrics 
testing between 4% to 6 seconds since such fabrics 
have already been tested at least four times, and no 
further class tests will be issued. However, fabrics 
showing a burning time of over 6 seconds have only 
been tested three times at 6 months intervals and will 
have to be tested once more to satisfy the require- 
ments of this amendment. 


The new change also amends another portion of 
Rule 7 by adding a new provision which provides that 
only one test required for raised surface looped yarn 
fabrics whose burning time is more than 12 seconds. 

When these changes were issued, the head of the 
flammable fabrics section of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission pointed out that these amendments did not 
change the critical burning time prescribed by the 
3ureau of Standards and incorporated in the Act, but 
merely changed requirements concerning reasonable 
and representative tests under the guarantee provi- 
sions of the Act. 


“We are particularly concerned to reach all small 
employers with word of this change,’’ Commissioner 
Lubin said, ‘“‘in order to protect them from later as- 
sessment of back taxes and heavy interest if through 
ignorance they should fail to recognize their liability. 

“We have had no experience with the 150,000 firms 
that have two and three employees, but we are in- 
clined to think that the group includes a great many 
stable firms that have very low turnover. This very 
stability means that unemployment insurance claims 
may be made very rarely by their employees. 

“The danger is, therefore, that four or five years 
from now, through the filing of a benefit claim by a 
former employee, we will learn for the first time that 
a small employer should have been paying taxes. We 
will be compelled under the law to require him to 
pay all back taxes, plus heavy interest of three- 
quarters of one per cent per month on all overdue 
amounts. For a small businessman this could be a 
staggering blow.” 


Two New TDI Members 


Two new members were admitted to the Institute 
last month, according to Hilda A. Wiedenfeld, Execu- 
tive Secretary. They are Carousel Fabrics, Inc., 255 
Fifth Ave., and Schottland Textile Mills, Inc., 1441 
Broadway, New York City. 





Whitin’s New Drawing Frame 


Continued from page 33 


and tension gear in each head end and on the calende! 
rolls and tube gears for each delivery. In all, this 
machine has a total of 152 anti-friction bearings 


Rear view of Whitin Even-Draft drawing frame showing Pneumafil 
ducting and heavy frame construction 


Drafting Arrangement Extensively Tested 


With regard to the use of the four over five roll 
drafting arrangement, the manufacturer reports that 
this decision was based on extensive tests with sev- 
eral roll arrangements. The drafting unit must permit 
very close settings for short fibers: wider settings fo1 
fibers up to 3”; must operate successfully at the high 
speeds desired, and produce high quality sliver. The 
drafting element used, while it has the same numbe1 
of rolls in what is conventionally described as a four 
over five arrangement, differs from other drafting 
units in several major respects: the location of the 
draft zones, the size, position, and function of the 
rolls, the weighting, and the accessory mechanism for 
removing waste from the top and bottom rolls 


The five bottom rolls from front to back are, in 
order: 2”, 1”, 34”, 138”, 13g” in diameter. With th« 
exception of the 34” roll, all are regular fluted rolls. 
The four top rolls are all 15s” in diameter and cov- 
ered with a standard synthetic cushion. The only roll 
setting requiring any degree of care is the distance 
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Schematic drawing showing arrangement and diameters of rolls in 
unique four-over-five drafting arrangement in new Whitin Even 
Draft drawing frame 


between the second and third bottom rolls (the 1” 
and 34”). Rolls 1 and 2 are fixed, and the distance 
between 3 and 4 is also fixed. The only adjustments 
are between 2 and 3, and 4 and 5 


Since practically all of the drafting takes place be- 
tween 2 and 3, these are, consequently, the ones that 
need close setting according to staple length. A break 
draft must be used at times in the back section. There- 
fore, provisions have been made to run drafts up to 
1.5 at this point. When break draft is used, this back 
section must also be set to the length of the staple 
All roll adjustments are made from above the stands 
Thus it is not necessary to work from below the rolls, 
an awkward and time consuming operation. 


Top roll #2 has two points of support: the 2” 
bottom front roll and the 1” second roll. The effective 
gripping point is where it contacts the 1” roll and 
since most of the work is done at this point, adequate 
pressure must be provided. To guarantee this, 200 
lbs. are applied here. Part of this load is carried by 
the front bottom roll, so there is, in effect, a double 
grip on the stock. The weight on the front top roll 
is 60 lbs., with 120 lbs. on the third top roll and 70 
lbs. on the fourth. This weighting arrangement 1: 
sufficient for any: fiber, blend, or staple length, Whitin 


says. 


Top roll #3 also serves a dual purpose. Where it 
contacts the 138” roll, it forms a positive bite while 
the long fibers are allowed to be drawn out of the 
rolls 3,3’ without breakage. No spacers of any type 
are used, since it was found that by locating the top 
roll bearing slide in the proper manner, contact of 
top roll 3’ with bottom rolls 3 and 4 is held even when 
its diameter is changed as happens at time of buffing 
This arrangement, when adjusted to minimum dis- 
tance, places all fibers longer than 15/16” under con- 
trol. When the rolls 2 and 3 are spaced at maximum 
spread, staple of 3” length is accommodated 


New Weighting Mechanism 
and Other Features 


The new weighting mechanism consists of two 
pivoted arms from each of which are suspended four 
completely enclosed springs. Pressure is applied to 
each top roll by the springs and buttons, and held 
very closely to the required load. Each unit is held 
in position by means of a toggle actuated by a lever. 
The weighting can be quickly applied or released on 
each delivery. 

Waste removal is secured by an entirely new de- 
vice manufactured by Pneumafil. (See detailed story 
on opposite page.) 

Application of air suction for removal of waste 
fibers and cleaning of the drafting area provides for 
the first time a successful solution for the problem 
of removing waste fibers when such very high roll 
speeds are used, the manufacturer points out. 

Other features of the new Whitin drawing frame 
are: 

Use of an extended creel back with a new arrange- 
ment of lifting rolls and sliver pan to provide full 
support of the slivers and reduce stretching. 

A non-rotating can table. The cans are carried by 
the can table in such a manner that the coils are built 
up in the can without any can rotation. As a result, 
sliver is free of twist, a factor which improves sub- 
sequent drafting. 
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New Pneumafil System on Whitin Frame 


STAFF PREPARED 


Fax NEW WHITIN drawing frame is equipped with an 
automatic and continuous system of roll cleaning and 
clearer picking manufactured by the Pneumafil Corp. 
Called the “PneumaClear System” the new system is 
now being offered to the textile industry for the first 
time on a commercial basis. 

According to Pneumafil, the new system ends the 
need for laborious manual roll and clearer cleaning 
since this job is now done by this automatic vacuum 
equipment, an integral part of the frame. Other advan- 
tages of the PneumaClear equipment, the manufac- 
turer reports, are the elimination of operating speed 
limitations heretofore imposed by hand cleaning, and 
that neither fibers or fly are allowed to accumulate 
on the rolls and clearers to cause imperfections. The 
PneumaClear system thus permits greater production 
and higher quality. 

Pneumafil further points out that the new 
PneumaClear is quite different from the familiar 
broken-ends collector and cleaning system which 
has been manufactured for spinning frames for many 
years by the company. The primary purpose of the 
new system, Pneumafil points out, is the elimination 
of “eyebrowing” of roll clearers and greater cleanli- 
ness of the rolls. 


How System Works 

The equipment consists of a series of five clearers 
for each delivery which clean the first three lines of 
top rolls and the first four lines of bottom rolls. On 
the top system each of the first three lines of rolls is 
equipped with an individual clearer. On the bottom 
system each clearer cleans two adjacent rolls. 

The clearers consist of a rubbing clearer pad made 
from antistatic synthetic material similar to that used 
in modern roll covering. Since the top drafting rolls 
are covered with synthetic roll covering and the bot- 
tom rolls are steel, the clearing problems are differ- 
ent. The clearer pad materials and arrangement are 
also different and designed especially for the cleaning 
problem involved. 

All clearers are mounted so the pads maintain an 
even gentle touch across the roll surface. These pads 
lift fly or trash from the roll surfaces. This positive 
action is necessary to achieve the necessary cleanli- 
ness of roll surfaces. The gentle touch prevents 
“braking” at the rolls which would increase bearing 
pressure and horsepower requirements. Suction ori- 
fices are strategically located at each clearer so that 
the incoming air will sweep the roll surfaces and 
carry away the individual fibers as they are lifted 
from the roll surface by the clearer pads. These ori- 
fices also provide transportation air which keeps the 
entire system always open and clear for continuous 
service. 

These clearers are mounted on detachable con- 
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Roll and clearer cleaning done 


by automatic vacuum equipment 


nectors which convey lint and air to their respective 
collecting ducts. The ducts are mounted immediately 
behind both the bottom row and top row of drafting 
rolls. The connectors can be lifted or dropped away 
from the roll for quick inspection without removing 
them from the machine. The clearer pads are easily 
detached from these connectors which makes it sim- 
ple for the operator to remove all of the clearer sys- 
tem components that are adjacent to the rolls. In- 
spection or maintenance of any of these parts is a 
very simple matter. 

The collecting ducts run the entire length of the 
frames and exhaust the collected air and waste into 
the collector unit which serves as a center Sampson 
of the machine frame. This arrangement places the 


A close-up of the new PneumaClear installation on the Whitin Even- 
Draft drawing frame. It is built-in as an integral part of the frame. 


’ 


“vacuum producing” collector unit in the best posi- 
tion for minimum friction losses between the fan and 
the individual clearers. It saves horsepower and 
makes possible air handling ducts of minimum size, 
Pneumafil reports. 

The new PneumaClear equipment, the manufac- 
turer states, as installed on the new Whitin Even- 
Draft Drawing Frames, cannot be applied to old draw 
frames. PneumaClear equipment, Pneumafil empha- 
sizes, however, can undoubtedly be developed for 
other textile machinery. Already it is being success- 
fully applied to the Warner & Swasey Pin Drafter. 
Pneumafil expects to have further information about 
new Pneumafil applications in the near future. ™ 





Color Mixing 


Continued from Page 55) 


Washing. Facilities for washing in the form of 
large wooden tubs are provided for washing all color 
containers, straining cloths, stirring paddles and 
measuring ladles. Scrupulous cleanliness in every 
case is essential, as it is obvious that dirty containers 
and equipment can lead to much trouble in the form 
of soiled print pastes, etc. 


Protective Clothing. In general the color-mixer 
requires protection from (a) soiling, (b) chemicals, 
(c) excessive moisture. 

Clothing may be soiled from dyes and thickenings 
with such chemicals as caustic soda, soda ash, car- 
bonate of potash and ‘“‘chemic” (sodium hypo-chlo- 
rite) for hand-washing. Mineral acids, such as hy- 
drochloric acid for diazotising and where coppe! 
pans are “soured’’ with sulphuric acid both of these 
acids have to be taken into account so far as protec- 
tive clothing is concerned. 

Rubber gloves serve to protect operatives’ hands 
from dye-staining and dermatitis from alkalis, acids 
and oxidizing agents like sodium bi-chromate, neu- 
tral chromate of potash, hydrogen peroxide, etc., 
where these chemicals are dispensed from the color- 
shop for use in the developing and soaping of printed 
and steamed goods. Such gloves should be of the 
seamed variety rather than plain black unseamed 
rubber. The twisting and turning necessary when 
hand-straining print colors easily bursts the latte 
type of glove, but good quality seamed gloves (16 ins 
long) stand up well to such rough usage though more 
expensive to buy initially. 


Footwear. No item of clothing is more important 
in the color-shop and experience seems to bear out 
the fact that there is nothing much more suitable 
than clogs with wooden soles, ironshod and leather 
uppers. These keep the feet dry and warm on the 
wettest floors and in the coldest weather. Contrary 
to general opinion, these clogs seem to be very com- 
fortable to wear and are practically accident-free 
so far as slipping is concerned, while cold, wet feet 
are unknown. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that attention to the floor of the color-shop is well 
worthwhile and a weekly wash-down should be im- 
perative. The floor itself is best made from cast-iron 
grids set in concrete. These will give indefinite wear 
and maintain a clean, level, good-gripping surface, 
even when wet and splashed with thickening, etc. 


Designations 

As already pointed out color-mixing consists, in 
the simplest terms, of the addition of measured 
amounts of dyestuff mixed in suitable proportions to 
produce a variety of shades, to measured amounts of 
thickenings so that repeat shades can be guaranteed 
within reasonable limits by good record keeping 

This calls for a system of measuring which is read- 
ily comprehened and easily remembered, obviously 
the simpler the better, always bearing in mina that 
standardization and simplicity are the key-notes of 
successful color-mixing and, indeed, of the textile 
printing process generally. 

Starting with the basic assumption that a color or 
print paste 1S a simple mixture of so many parts 
of thickening to so many parts of dye solution, a 
simple print paste may consist of four parts of thick- 
ening to one part of dye solution for a dark shade o 
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color. On the other hand, a light shade may consist 
of as little as 480 parts of thickening to one part of 
dye paste, or, in screen printing practice, even 
smaller proportions. Continuing on the same line of 
thought the one part of dyestuff solution in each case 
might be made up of one part of orange and one part 
of red to give a flame color in the dark shade or a 
salmon color in the light tone. Tones and shades of 
infinite variety may be made by mixing dyestuffs in 
varying proportions to form standards all of which 
can be reduced with thickenings to give the colors 
required for any particular color combination. 

This method of working leads to the development 
of print paste nomenclature or designations on the 
OR Flame 128 
OR Salmon. These two examles describe in the first 
place a deep flame color composed of a mixture of 4 
parts of thickening and one part color stand, the 
latter being made up of one part of orange dye 


following lines. For example 4 


paste and one part red dye paste. The salmon color 
would be 128 parts of thickening to one part of dye- 
stuff mixture. This type of color recipe or formula 
may be used for any class of dyestuff prefixed with 
an indicator letter, such as V for Vat colors, A for 
Azoics U for Urea process colors, C for Chrome Mor- 
dant colors. 


Metric System. This is based on so many parts of 
dyestuffs standard to 100 parts of thickening and 
measurements being always by weight. For example, 
let us suppose a complete range of standard Vat 
colors made up of pinks, reds, yellows, oranges, 
blues, greens, etc., consisting of perhaps 10 pinks, 
6 reds, 4 yellows, 4 oranges, 12 blues and 30 greens 
in the range. Pink standards would be numbered 
1 to 10, reds 1 to 6, etc. The mixing then might be 
designated 8/1/100 pink, indicating that No. 8 
standard pink would be required in a concentration 
of one part of standard to 100 parts of thickening 
6/8/100 red indicates red standard No. 6 is required 
in a concentration of 8 parts of dyestuff to 100 parts 
thickening. 

All color-shop systems are variations of these two 
by either the measuring or weighing techniques, 
sometimes a combination of both where it is neces- 
sary to weigh out fresh quantities of powdered dye- 
stuff for each making of print paste, as in the case 
of the soluble Vats and Azoics stabilized or otherwise. 

The advantage of the metric weighing system for 
Vat dyestuffs is convenience of mixing and accurate 
matching once a system has been set up. A possible 
disadvantage is the evaporation or drying up of 
standards which are not often used, thus leading to 
discrepancies in “repeat”? mixings 


Records 

Careful records of all color-shop recipes should be 
kept by the color-mixers, these being duplicated or 
triplicated by the colorist in the laboratory records 
together with any remarks on peculiarities noted 
during mixing or in the subsequent printing and 
processing of the colors. For examples, some Vat 
print pastes thicken or go “liverish’’ when kept, 
others may froth during printing, “stick-in” in the 
engravings of the rollers or fill up the meshes of the 
silk screens, etc. Again, ageing for fixation will re- 
veal that some colors go dull on prolonged steaming 
while others may deepen, lighten or otherwise dis- 
play individual traits which should all be noted for 
future reference. B 
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This is one of two new Johnson slashers used in preparing solution- 
dyed yarns for weaving acetate taffetas and new bulk yarn fabrics 


A battery of the new Draper XD looms installed at Schwarzenbach’s 
Juniata Mill, Altoona, Pa., as part of a modernization program 


schwarzenbach modernizes with draper looms 


er of 138 Draper XD 50-inch looms equipped 
with Diehl drives were installed by Schwarzenbach 
Huber during the past year as part of a broad mod- 
ernization program at the company’s Altoona, Pa. 
mill. Other new equipment includes two Johnson 
slashers, four 200-gallon cookers made by Piedmont 
Machinery & Dyeing Equipment Co., and an Ameri- 
can Monorail overhead transport system for moving 


beams. 

Completed at a reported cost of $1,000,000, the 
modernization of the Altoona mill included the build- 
ing of an addition which brought floor area up to 
95,000 square feet. The mill, which now has 322 
looms and 220 workers, is devoted entirely to weav- 
ing solution-dyed fabrics. For quilling, 300 heads of 

(Continued on Page 81) 


Vicara in Woven Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 59) 


the very luxurious hand that Vicara will create in a 
fabric. The fact that Vicara is a versatile fiber also 
enables one to make fabrics that are firm or sheer, 
and still maintain and create a smooth silk-like luxu- 
rious hand. Here, again, the fibers with which Vicara 
is blended and the twist used affords the producer 
almost limitless opportunity for fabric creation. Vicara 
is very flexible in its end uses. 

As in all fabrication, construction is very important. 
Properly constructed fabrics with Vicara can be ob- 
tained in women’s wear or men’s wear coatings that 
possess a real luxurious hand as well as a great sup- 
pleness and drape. By construction changes the luxu- 
rious hand can be maintained, but the fabric can be 
firm instead of supple. These qualities of luxurious 
hand with firmness or suppleness in drape can be 


maintained in coatings that feel zephyr like in weight 
right down through 6 oz. dress goods fabrics. All this 
can be obtained with Vicara blends if the construc- 
tions are properly made, if the yarn twists are right, 
and if Vicara has been blended with the right fibers 
and in the right percentages. 

Of course, finishing and dyeing play a very impor- 
tant part in the completing of the fabric. It should be 
noted that Vicara acts like wool and dyes like wool. 
Vicara lends itself gracefully and readily to the many 
varieties of finishes. Here, again, let me stress the 
importance of good blending. For as you vary the 
types of finishes which may be found in dress goods, 
or suitings, sportswear, and coatings, either women’s 
wear or men’s wear, the success of the variety of 
finishes will often depend on a good uniform blend. 

Vicara has much to offer the woven goods field in 
women’s wear or men’s wear, be it in formal dress, 
business wear, or sportswear. The hand of Vicara is 
always right if Vicara is handled right. 


Outlook in textile marketing Continued from Page 30) 


Smaller Gains Due in Some Markets— Textile markets are always in a state of flux. 
While some markets are opening up, like that for acrylic fibers in fur fabrics, there are other 
cases where a rapid rate of expansion begins to slow down. 

Two such cases seem likely to affect rayon staple fiber and nylon filament yarn during 1956. 
rapid expansion of demand for rayon staple in tufted rugs, 
In both cases there is evidence that the rate of gain 


There has been an extremely 


and for nylon filament yarn in tire cord. 


is being reduced. 


For rayon in tufted carpets, a high degree of saturation has already been reached, with 
extensive displacement of cotton, and retailers seem to have ample supplies on hand. 
Nylon filament yarn has experienced such a rapid expansion in tire cord during the last 


two or three years that a slower 


gain might reasonably be expected. 


In addition, greatly 


improved rayon cord will have an impact on tire-cord economies in 1956. 
Tufted carpets, though providing less rapid expansion for rayon, may however become a 
more important market for nylon. So far the amounts of nylon used, and the percentages, 


have been comparatively small. 
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New MACHINERY 
and PRODUCTS 





New Bobbin for Nylon 


A durable bobbin made from a 


single piece of aluminum has 
been introduced by Allentown 
Bobbin Works, Inc., Allentown, 
Pa. According to the manufac- 
turer, the new bobbin will with- 
stand the tremendous pressures 
of Helanca or other continuous 
filament nylon yarns. The new 
bobbin comes both as a one-piece 
aluminum take-up bobbin and as 
a transfer take-up bobbin 





that the new bobbin is made 
from one piece of metal. Conse- 
quently, there are no screws or 
threaded or fitted joints to make 
cracks that snag or break the 
yarn. The one-piece construction 
is achieved by a brazing opera- 
tion at temperatures that cause 
the metal to flow into one contin- 
uous piece. Consequently, there 
are no possible openings between 
heads and barrel. A bulletin on 
the new bobbin can be obtained. 
For further information write the 


’ 
eaitor 


New Se!vage Post Attachment 


Draper Corp. now has avail- 


able a new +3 Selvage Post 
Attachment for any 2 or 3-roll 
adjustable top Draper temple. 


According to the manufacturer, 
the device is an improved mech- 
anism for producing better sel- 
vages on many weaves. 


= See nae RE Pian NS 
si 


a torsional rubber bearing lo- 
cated below the cloth line. This 
feature, coupled with rugged 
construction, virtually — elimi- 
nates wear on component parts. 
No lubrication is required, there- 
fore danger of oil stains on cloth 
is greatly reduced. Longer life 
and lowered maintenance costs 
are assured because of the con- 
struction of this mechanism, 
Draper reports. 

For further information write the 


editor 


Bahnson Traveling Cleaner 
The Cross-Jet, a_ traveling 
cleaner for spinning rooms has 
been announced by The Bahnson 
Co., Winston-Salem, S. C. Self- 
propelled on standard weight 
creel-mounted track, or on a 
single rail suspended track, the 
Cross-Jet’s four revolving noz- 
zles and four directional nozzles 
attack lint from many directions 





The manufacturer points out The mechanism is mounted on to provide complete 360° clean- 
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ing of all overhead surfaces, in- 
cluding ceiling, pipes, fixtures, 
columns, lights, as well as the 
spinning frame. According to 
the company, the number of 
units and track requirements are 
cut 50 percent, thus the cleaner 
needs only a _  ‘'2-horsepower 
motor. 

For further information write the 

editors. 


New Steel Heddle Products 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co., 
is offering a stainless steel Draw- 
tex Heddle, available in either 
.008” or .010” thickness, 14” long. 
The company has also made avail- 
able their heddle rod_ support 
known as Stehedco Rigid Rod 
Hook, which connects the frame 
stick to the heddle rod and a ma- 
chine threaded nut on the outside 
of the frame stick. 


To fill the need for a tension 
washer to handle the very fine 
low twist filament yarns, Steel 
Heddle is offering a_ polishing 
process which is said to insure a 
completely uniform and perfectly 
flat surface. Variations in tension 
are, according to the company, re- 
duced on each individual end as 
well as over the creel as a whole. 
For further information write the 

editors. 


Acropak Spinner Bobbins 
Acrometal Products, Inc., is 
offering spinner bobbins, made of 
aircraft aluminum alloys. The 
bobbins are said to be precision 
balanced to eliminate vibration; 
lightweight to increase operating 
speed; and dimensionally stable 
under high temperature steaming. 
For further information write the 
editors. 
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For fine hand, and supe- 
rior knitting and weaving 
qualities, you can rely on 
Globe package-dyed ORLON — 
DACRON—NYLON—ACRILAN— 
in both filament and spun yarns. 


ite 


Globe does package dye- Yarns we process include 
ing on tubes, skein and cotton, rayon, worsted, ny- 
warp dyeing and bleach- 91 Years of Service 
ing, warp mercerizing : elty yarns. Also Acrilan- 
to the Textile Industry Dacron—Orlon 


lon, linen, blend and nov- 
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Statistics Course Offered 

The Institute of Statistics at 
N. C. State College is sponsoring 
a 7-day intensive short course in 
Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers in Industry and the 
Physical Sciences, Feb. 12 
through Feb. 18, 1956. Registra- 
tion fee is $100 and enrollment 
will be limited to the first 50 
applicants. 


American Cyanamid Fellowship 
Establishment of its third two- 
year graduate fellowship at the 
Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va. was an- 
nounced by American Cyanamid 
Co. The grant, amounting to 
$5,000, is for a course of studies 
leading to a M.S. degree in tex- 
tile technology. William Russell 
Etchells, a graduate of New Bed- 
ford Institute of Textiles and 
Technology, has been selected to 
study under this fellowship. 


Celanese Offers Larger 
Beams to Tricot Knitters 

The Celanese Corp. of America 
will offer the tricot trade knitting 


News of the Industry 


sets on 21” x 84” beams. According 
to the company, the advantages 
realized on trial shipments to date 
indicate improvements on three 
counts: simplified handling, im- 
proved quality, and increased pro- 
duction 


Stauffer and Consolidated 
Chemical Merge 

The merger of Consolidated 
Chemical Industries into Stauffer 
Chemical Co. was approved by 
stockholders of both companies at 
special meetings held in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Hilton-Davis Scholarship 

The Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., 
a division of Sterling Drug, Inc., 
has provided a 4-year scholarship 
to the Textile School of Clemson 
College. The grant amounts to 
$1,600, and will be payable over 
the 4 years of college attendance. 


New Celanese Lab 

Celanese Corp. of America is set- 
ting up development laboratories 
at their marketing department in 
Charlotte, N. C. The move is in- 
tended to consolidate sales per- 
sonnel and technical service facili- 
ties drawn from their New York 


The Better the Beam... the Better the Warp 









Light Aluminum Section 
Beam, 30” x 54%”"* 









... Better 


Customers report these section 
beams, made of high strength Balance 
aluminum alloys with eighteen ribs 
for maximum rigidity and durability, continue to run 
true after repeated warping and shipping cycles. 
Heavy gauge steel tires are giving exceptionally trouble- 
free service, and our patented method of head mounting for: 
assures freedom from trapped yarn and economical 
repl t of all t Rayon 
placement of all components. 
Adaptable to all warpers, and supplied in both Acetate 
standard and special sizes to meet your requirements. Spuns 
Additional information, prices and delivery gladly Cotton 
furnished on request. 
*Patented 
BRIGGS 
COMPANY. WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA | 
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City, Summit, N. J., Hopewell, Va., 
and Burlington, N. C. offices. 


Enka Cuts Nylon Staple Prices 

American Enka Corp. has re- 
duced the prices of Nylenka type 6 
nylon staple from 25 to 30 cents a 
pound. ‘lhe revised prices are 3 
denier, semi-dull $1.25; 6-denier, 
bright $1.25, and 8, 10 and 15 de- 
niers, bright $1.20. Previously, all 
deniers were $1.50. 


Columbia Mills to Expand 

Columbia Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced a program of plant ex- 
pansion to meet the rising demand 
for their products. Several hundred 
thousand dollars have been appro- 
priated for this purpose. Part of 
the sum will go toward new equip- 
ment and modernization of facili- 
ties in the Minetto plant. Another 
share of the appropriation will be 
used to add equipment in the com- 
pany’s aluminum window screen 
departments in Los Angeles and 
Minetto. Their Lattiswood plant in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will also bene- 
fit from the appropriation. 


Personal Notes 


Clarence B. Moss, who recently 
announced that he had become a 
representative of Belding Corti- 
celli, has clarified this statement 
by a further report that he con- 
tinues his connection with the 
Synthane Corp., his former em- 
ployer. In the future, he will 
serve as a manufacturers’ agent 
for Synthane in addition to rep- 
resenting Belding Corticelli. He 
will continue at his present 
address, Arcade Building, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. 


J. E. Clark has been elected 
treasurer of The Duplan Corp. 
and William A. Wood has been 
appointed sales manager of the 
throwing division. 





G. Stewart Parker 


G. Stewart Parker has been 
named sales staff manager of the 
Pneumafil Corp. 


Thure Bylund has been trans- 


ferred from Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co.’s Worcester, Mass. 
plant to its Greenville, S. C. 


sales office. 
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William R. Landa has been 
named president of Burlington 
Export Co., a newly formed 
member organization of Burling- 
ton Industries. The company 
also announces that Thomas S. 
Tolar and W. C. Harris have 
been made executive vice presi- 
dents and members of the Board 
of Directors of Pacific Mills. 

D. B. Benedict was appointed 
a vice president of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Co., Division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. Birny Mason, Jr., was 
elected Secretary of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp. Carbide 
and Carbon also announces that 
new sales office has been opened 
in New Orleans, La. 


Leon P. Brick 


Leon P. Brick has been elected 
executive vice president and act- 
ing president of Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co. The company also 
announces that Paul D. Jacobs 
has been made group leader of 
the textile application section of 
their research laboratory. 


Aser R. Nurmi 


Aser R. Nurmi has been made 
superintendent of the Covington, 
Va. rayon plant of Industrial 
Rayon Corp. 

Deaths 

Werner Meyer, textile expert 
and head converter for Travis 
Fabrics, Inc., on Nov. 7, 1955. He 
was 51. 

Miscellaneous 

The Retail Sales Division of 
Travis Fabrics has moved to its 
own quarters at 1412 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York offices of Mooresville 
Mills, formerly located at 350 
Fifth Ave., were moved to 1430 
Broadway last month. 
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VETEMA 


AB SVENSKA TEXTILMASKINFABRIKEN 


Gothenburg Sweden 





The semi-continuous 


PAD ROLL DYEING MACHINE 


offers you 


e High Production at Low Cost 





e Full penetration, perfect levelness and optimum fastness 
properties in any shade including black. 
FOR DYEING: 


Rayon, cotton, acetate, nylon, wool and worsteds with 


direct dyes and other substantive dyestuffs. 





For full information contact: 


ERNEST L. FRANKL ASSOCIATES 
515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 











This schedule lists the prices of yarns, staple and tow 
as reported by the producers in November, 1955. All 
prices are given as subject to change without notice. 


RAYON FILAMENT YARN 


American Bemberg 


Current Prices 


Regular Production Reel Spun Yarn 





sete 


U. S. MAN-MADE FIBER PRICES 











No Twisted* High Twist Skeins & Cones 
Twist Skeins 2 2 or 15 18 
Den/Fil Skeins & Cones Turns Turns Turns Turns 
40/30 $1.45 $1.75 $2.08 
50/36 1.20 1.35 1.72 
65/45 1.10 1.25 $1.48 1.58 
75/60 1.00 1.12 1.37 $1.37 1.49 
100/7 90 1.02 1.27 1.27 1.38 
125/60 99 $1.05 
150/120 89 96 1.08 1.25 
300 /225 8742 1.00 
* Twisted includes twists up to 6 turns on 40 and 50 denier, and 
up to 5 turns on heavier deniers 
4/ 4a 
44” HH Spool Spun Yarn 
12 Turn 15 Turn 
No No 5 5 12 Skeins Skeins 
Twist Twist Turn Turn Turn & 
Den/Fil Tubes Beams Beams Cones Beams Cones Cones 
40/30 $1.25 $1.25 
50/36 1.00 1.00 
65/45 1.04 $1.42 
75/45** 94 94 $1.05 $1.05 $1.31 1.31 $1.39 
75/54 92 
100/60** 85 85 99 99 1.23 1.23 1.23 
150/90 75 79 87 1.15 1.15 
150/120 79 91 
** Bemberg Solution Dyed yarns are spun in 75/45 and 100/60 only 
Black 15c extra; all other colors 35c extra 
Short Nubbi Yarn 
8% 
No 2% 212 5 5 Twist 
Twist Twist Twist Twist Twist Skeins & 
Code Den/Fil Skeins Skeins Cones Skeins Cones Cones 
1516 150/90 $1.04 $1.12 $1.12 $1.24 
1517* 150/90 1.04 1.12 1.12 1.24 
2000 200/120 82 1.02 92 
2025** 200/120 82 1.02 92 
3000 300/180 82 $1.02 $ .92 
4000 400/224 82 1.02 92 
6000 600/360 82 1.02 .92 
8000 800/450 82 1.02 92 


* Code 1517 can be 
** Code 2025-Softer than 2000 


Terms 


Net 30 days f.o.b 


Shippir 


1g Point 


1 in warp or filling 


Minimum freight allowed 


to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 


points 
Tenn 


chandise 


sold f.o.b 


West 
allowed 


of the 


M 


Goods 


ississippi 
after 


Riv 


jer 


Minimum 
hipment shall be at buyer’s risk 


freight 


to 


Memphis, 


Mer- 


transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates if 


delivery point 


American Enka Corp. 


Current 


Prices 


Standard Quality Yarns 








Knit- 
Den./ Lus- Weaving ting 
Fil. ter Turns Cones Beams Skeins Cakes Cones 
50/18 E 5S $1.48 
75/10 B 3S Z $1.00 
75/18 E 4S 1.14 
75/30 B 4S $1.09 $1.09 1.00 1.09 
f 14M $1.29 
75/30 B 8S 1.14 | 18M 1.24 1.14 
75/45 P,E 5S 1.09 1.09 1.00 1.09 
= 
su 
-~ & 
Lus- Weaving = 4 
Den./Fil ter Turns Cones Beams Skeins Cakes 4U 
100/40 B.E, 12S 1.14 
100/40 P,E 5S + Z 96 
100/40,60 B,P +Z 96 96 88 96 
100/60 E 2.5S .98 98 90 
125/40 E 38 +Z 88 88 


74 





Long .86 
150/40 B,P,E 2.18 Z 8 33 Short .91 78 82 
Long .92 
150/40 B 8S 89 | Short .97 
150/90 E 2.1S 84 84 79 
200/40 P Zz 77 
250/60 P,E ».4Z, 70 
300 /5¢ B,E Ss 6! 
300/6( B,P,F 2.1S Z 68 (8M) .71 66 68 
300/60 B 3.58 Z 68 66 
300/60 B 4.38 71 69 
300/60 B 7S 78 
300/40/120 H.T. B 2.5S 7¢ 
450/80 B 3S 65 63 
600/80,120 B,E Ss 64 62 
900/120 B 4S 63 6 61 
900/120 H.T B 3.4S 65 6 63 
Tinted yarns $.05 additional 
B—Briglo P—Perlglo (semi-dull E—Englo (dull) aT High 
Tenacity. Jetspun (colored yarns) 
u" “ 
Jetspun’’ Colored Yarns 
Weaving 
Den./Fil Tenacity Turns Cones Beams Cakes Colors 
100/40 Regular 2.5S $1.31 $1.3 All 
100/60 Regular 4S Z $1.23 All 
150/40 Regular 2.1S 1.18 1.18 All 
300/40 Regular 3.4S 1.03 All 
450/80 Regular 50S 1.00 All 
600/80 Regular 4S 99 All 
900/120 Regular 3.4S 98 All 
300/40 High T 3.48 1.05 All 
600/80 High T 3.48 1.01 All 
900/120 High T 3.4S 1.00 1.00 
Terms: Net 30 days F.O.B ka, North Carolina or Lowland, Ten 
lessee Minimum common carrier transportation charges prepaid to 
first destination on or east of the Mississippi River 


American Viscose Corp. 


Effective March 14 


Revised April 1 


Denier Filament 


50 aX 
60 10 
75 10 
75 30 
100 14 
OU 6b 
125 50 
150 24- 
150 40 
150 90 
200 
250 
300 
300 
450 
600 
900 
1200 
2700 
100 40 
150 40 
300 15 
oC 44 
600 30) 
150 60 
300 120 
375 120 
450 120 
600 234 
900 350 
150 40 
150 90 
200 75 
300 120 
450 100 


490 120 
900 350 
920 





40-60 





Heo 


1955 


Graded Yarns 


Type 
gright & Dul 





Short 


Skeins Skeins 


Long 


$1.51 


Extra Turns Per Inch 


Bright 6-Turr 
sright 6-Turr 
Bright 5-Turn 
3right 6-Tur 


Bright 5-Turr 





$1.16 
1.01 


Rayflex Yarns 


Ray fiex 
Rayfliex 
Rayflex 
tayflex 
Rayflex 


Rayflex 


$1 


Thick and Thin Yarns 


MODERN TEXTILES MAG 


Bright & Dul 

Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Dull 

Bright & Dulll 


All 
Cones 
Beams 
Tubes 
$1.48 
1.33 
1.09 
1.09 

96 
98 


86 
70 
69 
67 
66 
65 


a 


Cakes 
$1.37 
1.22 
1.00 
1.00 
88 

90 

82 

78 

78 

79 

73 
68 
66 
68 
63 
62 
61 


$1 


68 
67 
65 
64 
63 


AZINE 





Trade 
LITERATURE 











The following trade literature has 
been received during the past few 
months and may be obtained by 
writing to the firms mentioned. 


Acids 

Brochure “Emeryfacts, Specifica- 
tions and Characteristics” contain- 
ing revised information on their en- 
tire line of products.—Emery Indus- 
tries, Inc., Dept. 5, Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Air Conditioning Units 

Bulletin No. 8127 describing a new 
line of central-station, cabinet-type 
units.—American Blower Corp., De- 
troit 32, Mich. 


Calenders 

3ulletin T-103 on their open-side 
frame, pneumatically loaded, 15 to 
60 ton, multiple roll calenders.— 
McKiernan-Terry Corp., Textile Ma- 
chinery Div., 94 Richards Ave., 
Dover, N. J. 


Coloring Anodized Aluminum 

Booklet on the latest develop- 
ments in this field—Sandoz Chemi- 
cal Works, Inc., 61 Van Dam St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Everglaze 

Folder No. 5-1955 on their Ever- 
glaze Minicare in resort fashions, 
showing actual fabric samples.— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. or Everglaze Market- 
ing Div., 1430 Broadway, New York, 


iN. 


Humidity Controllers 

Bulletin 2273 describing their new 
electronic “Humistat”.—American 
Instrument Co., Silver Spring, Md. 


Instrumentation 

Folder on their line of instruments 
for the textile industry, including 
their Lapcheck, Tension Analyzer, 
Imperfection Counter and Uniform- 
ity Analyzer.—Brush Electronics Co., 
3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

Bulletin F-5608-1 on their ac and 
de measuring, indicating, signalling 
and recording instruments.—Barber- 
Colman Co., Wheelco Instruments 
Div., Rockford, I. 


Oleic Acids 

Booklet titled ‘“Emersol Oleic 
Acids” on their evaluation, proper- 
ties and uses.—Emery Industries, 
Inc., Dept. 5, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Organic Chemicals 

Catalog on their organic chemicals 
produced in commercial quantities.— 
Antara Chemicals, Sales Div. of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., 435 Hud- 
son St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Silicates 

Newly revised pocket manual re- 
viewing its complete line of special- 
ized sodium silicate chemicals.— 
Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Proctor Automatic Skein 
Yarn Dryer with Two- LOW 
Way air circulation, dry- 


ing dyed carpet yarn OPERATING 
COST 


EASIER 
INSTALLATION 


IMPROVED 
HOUSING RAPID 
DRYING 


PROCTOR DRYERS for Skein Yarn 


Regardless of your output, there is a Proctor Yarn Dryer with the 


right capacity to make your drying profitable. Truck Dryers for skeins 
and cakes, or Automatic Dryers for continuous operation, both 
feature controlled air circulation to provide the greatest drying uni- 
formity obtainable. Cotton, wool, silk, or synthetics can be dried at 
fastest possible rates—show substantial savings in time, labor, and 
steam requirements. And, as with all Proctor equipment, you can 
depend on performance guaranteed in terms of the finished product 
produced. Investigate these profit opportunities now—write today 


for latest information bulletins. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. PROCTOR &SCH WARTZ EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 


AUTOMATIC BLENDING SYSTEMS * WEIGHING FEEDS « PICKERS « SHREDDERS « BALE BREAKERS « 
SYNTHETIC CARDS « GARNETTS * DRYERS FOR FIBROUS MATERIAL » YARN DRYERS » HOT AIR 
SLASHER DRYERS * CLOTH CARBONIZERS ROLLER DRYERS AND CURERS « LOOP AGERS FOR PRINT 
GOODS «+ TENTER HOUSINGS « OPEN-WIDTH BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR WOVEN FABRICS « MULTIPASS 
AIRLAY DRYERS # NYLON SETTING EQUIPMENT « CON-O-MATIC WASHERS * CONTINUOUS BLEACH 
SYSTEMS FOR PRODUCING TUBULAR KNITS * EQUIPMENT FOR *REDMAN/2gp° i) SHRUNK-TO-FIT 
FABRICS « CARPET DRYERS 


“S PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery and Industrial Drying Equipment 
Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 





Viscose Filament Yarns 


The following deposit charges are made 


Wooden Section Beams 
Wooden Section Beam Crates 
Metal Section Beam Racks 
Metal Tricot Spools—14” flange 
21” flange 
Metal Tricot Spool Racks—14” flange 
21” flange 
Wooden Tricot Spool Crates 
Metal Tricot Beams 32” flange) 
Metal Tricot Beam Racks 32” flange) 
Cloth Cake Covers 
Same to be credited upon return in 
Terms: Net 30 days 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective March 14 


good condition 


1955 


on invoices 
Metal Section Beams $1 


0.00 
00 


79.00 
30.00 
60.00 
135.00 
100.00 
20.00 
150.00 
75.00 


05 


freight collect 





each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 


+ 


Non 
Shrunk 
Den. Fil. Twist Beams Cones Cakes Tubes 
75/30/3 Bright $1.03 $.95 
100/40/3 Bright 88 83 
100/40/5 Bright 94 89 
100/60/3 Bright 89 84 
150/40/3 Bright $.81 79 74 
150/40/5 Bright 3 78 
150/40/8 Bright 89 84 
150/40/0 Bright (Non Shrunk 63 
300/50/3 Bright 67 66 64 
300/50/0 Bright (Non Shrunk) 58 
100/60/5 Dull 94 89 
100/60/0 Dull 85 
150/40/3 Dull 79 74 $.70 
150/40/0 Dull (Non Shrunk 63 
150/90/3 Dull 82 77 
250/60/0 Dull (Non Shrunk 62 
250/60/3 Dull 70 65 
#52 Thick and Thin Rayon 
150/60/3 Bright 1.07 
450/120/3 Bright 87 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, low- 
allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mis 


est transportation 

sissippi River 
Note 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Textile Fibers Dept. 

Current Prices 


Bright and Dull 





Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective March 10, 1955 










































Revision of March 31, 1955) 
/ 
Bleached Yarns 
& ~ “ 2S “ 
> Ea s ¢ s 6S 
& a o ~ - ~ 
. = x 2 s a F a 
= -, 5 4 = -_ a =) _ 
© = 3 a x - & ” ~ 
i=} ~ - - » 2 ” = 
100 40 2.5 Bright 96 96 
150 40 2.5 °* Bright 83 83 
150 40 2.5 Luster #4 83 83 
150 40 a0 ° Bright intermedi 
ate strength 84 
200 20 2.5 Bright 77 
200 40 25" Bright 77 
300 44 2.5 * Bright 68 68 
300 80 2.5 ° Bright 68 68 
300 80 2.5 “S’ Luster #4 68 68 
300 80 25 “S Bright extra 
strong 70 70 
450 60 2.0 Bright 65 65 
600 90 1.5 Bright 64 64 64 64 
900 50 2.5 Bright 63 63 63 63 
900 150 Lo Bright 61 61 61 61 
1100 480 20'** Bright high 
tenacity 62 62 62 62 
Tern I ays f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier Domestic transportation charges al 
lowed at lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississipp 
River 
North American Rayon Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective December 15, 1955 
Cones 
: : 
Sy & 
=< ° " 
53 ‘ oo q 
y =~ 6 Se 
3 “% eee > 
= sa oe 2 mn oe ™ 2 - 4 
> = Ee Bes a @ 
22 S z <> es E= £ 
Pte = - — “= eu =~ 
ia e 3 Se er te = 
—- = - ia Zt aa = 
75/3 $1.09 $1.00 
7 7 1.22 
7 15 1.29 
Normal 75/30 20 1.32 
Strength Yarns 100/40/60 Brt 3 96 88 
NARCO 100/40/60 12 1.14 
125/52 3 $.88 88 82 
125/52 10 1.05 
150/42 > 82 83 78 
150/42 0 $.63 
150/60 3 83 
300/75 3 68 68 
300/75 0 8 
300/75 6 78 
600/98 64 64 
900 /46 2.5 63 63 
1800/92 2.5 6 63 
Semi-High 300/75 Brt 6 79 
Strength Yarns 300/75 69 
NI-NARCO 
* Oiled Cones .01 per pound extra for Graded Yarns onl; 
** 1 lb. tubes $.02 per pound extra for Graded Yarns only 
Terms Net 30 days f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
ints West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
1. allowed. Goods after shipment iall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller own trucks or those of its affiliates if 
old f.o.b. delivery point 


RAYON HIGH TENACITY 
YARN and FABRIC 


American 


Enka Corp. 


Effective August 1, 1951 








Cones Cones 
Beams Beams 
Turns & 2# & 2H 
per In Tubes Skeins Cakes Tubes Skeins Cakes 
3 $1.80 $1.80 
3 $1.48 1.50 $1.50 50 
1.55 1.55 1.55 
3 1.09 $1.12 $1.00 
3 1.09 1.12 1.00 
1.09 1.12 1.00 
3 96 99 88 
100 40 ] 96 99 88 
100 60 Brt 3 96 99 .88 
100 60 Dull 3 98 1.01 90 
125 50 3 88 90 82 
150 40 3 3 84 78 
150 60 3 33 84 85 79 
150 90 Dull 84 85 79 
200 35 3 77 79 73 
300 20 : 68 71 66 
300 50 3.5 68 71 66 
300 120 69 72 67 
450 72 } 65 67 63 
600 96 64 66 62 
600 240 65 67 6 
901 50 3 63 65 61 
900 144 3 63 65 61 
1165 480 3 63 6: 60 
1800 100 3 63 
2700 = 15¢ 63 
5400 300 3 70 
Thick and Thin 
Turns Cones 
per in. Beams & 
Den Fils. Type up to 2x Tubes Skeins Cakes 
150 90 7 3 $1.07 $1.08 $1.07 
200 80 7 1.00 1.01 1,00 
200 90 19 1.00 1.01 1.00 
450 100 7 87 88 87 
1100 240 90 3 1.30 1.30 
2200 480 50 3 1.12 1.12 
Fiber E 
Cones, Beams 
Fils. Turns/In & 2+ Tubes 
50 2.5 $ .88 
50 2.5 83 
90 2.5 3 
150 2.5 88 
270 2.5 88 
5400 540 2.5 88 
2c per lb. additional for cones less than 3 Ibs. and tubes le than 
2 Ibs 
Terms: Net 30 days 
Prices are quoted F.O.B. Shipping Point—lowest cost of transporta 





tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of the Mississippi lowest cost 
of transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River crossing 


76 


Tempra (High Tenacity) 


Denier Elongation Beams & Cones 


1100/480 Low $.62 
1230/480 High 62 
1650/720 Low 61 
1820/720 High 61 
2200/960 High & Low 60 
Suprenka (Extra High Tenacity) 
1650/720 Low *.64 
1820/720 High 64 


* Beams Only 


Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. Enka, North Carolina, or Lowland Ten- 
nessee; minimum freight allowed to first destination east of the Mis- 
sissippi River 


MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 


TRADE LITERATURE 


Ultrasonic Equipment 

Bulletin DR-400 descriptive of 
their ultrasonic cleaning unit. Acous- 
tica Model DR-400 Vibrator, for 
chemical and textile processing.— 
Acoustica Associates, Inc., Shore 
Road, Glenwood Landing, L. I., New 
York. 


Valve Positioner 

Bulletin F 5991-1 on their “Throttl- 
trol”.—Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, Il. 


V-Belts 

Catalog V-55 covering their com- 
plete line of “Mor-Grip” V-Belts.— 
Maurey Manufacturing Corp., 2907 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago 16, III. 


Vibration Mountings 

Catalog No. FP-55 on their Finn- 
flex “floating pillow” mountings.— 
T. R. Finn Co., Inc., 200 Central Ave., 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Weaving Machines 

Textile Job Report No. 9 on their 
Warner & Swasey-Sulzer Weaving 
Machines.—Warner & Swasey Co., 
5701 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


Other Literature 


Corn Starch 

Booklet available from Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, Inc., 
3 E. 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y 


Index of Literature 

3ulletin 100-D lists all literature 
put out by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Industrial Div., Phila. 
44, Pa. 


Principle of Continuous Yarn 
Testing 

Booklet written by A. H. Milnes— 
Available from Stellite American 
Corp., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, 
i ae 


Water Pollution Abatement 

Manual available from Mfg. 
Chemists’ Ass’n, Inc., 1625 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Testing Co. 

300klet, “Selected Scientific and 
Engineering Tables and Data”, avail- 
able from H. M. Block, V.P., U.S. 
Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Reference Set for Microscopy 

Bulletin A-55 available from R. P. 
Cargille Laboratories, Inc., 117 Lib- 
erty Dy., New York 6, N. Y. 


Diamond Alkali Co. 

Bulletin describing literature put 
out by Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 


“Becco Echo” 

Folder listing Becco products and 
processes — available from  Becco 
Chemical Div., Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Saco-Lowell News 

Folder describing repairs of Saco- 
Lowell machinery—available from 
Saco-Lowell Repair Sales Div., Bid- 
deford, Me. 
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M.BRIDE 


CREEL 






































AT LAST- 
YOUR YARN TENSION 
CAN NOW BE 
EVENIZED 
AT THE BEAM 


McBride Tension-Master 


A 





i ont eat pd 


Note how settings change to evenize yarn tension at the beam. 


Warping of light yarns such as 15 denier nylon requires special attention to 
tension settings. Yarn originating at the front of the creel will have 5 to 7 grams 
less tension per end than will yarn starting at the rear of the creel that has passed 
through the intermediate guides. This tension variation must be evenized at the 
beam for better warping and better fabrics. 


McBride Tension-Master provides a wide range of settings to evenize the warp 
tension. Visual control is simplified because a glance checks an entire row of units. 


The Tension-Master is standard on all McBride creels and is available with anti- 
snarl, transparent, plexi-glass shield. Greater ranges of tension are possible by 
adding flat, steel, washer-type weights to the tension discs. Discs are available in 
mirror or satin finishes and in weights from 15 to 170 grains. 


CREELS far every fiurpicse, CONE HOLDERS, STOP MOTIONS, TENSION CONTROLS, 
WARP BEAMS, FLANGES, CARPET INSPECTION TABLES, METAL AND WOOD ROLLS. 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE IS PART OF EVERY McBRIDE INSTALLATION 





IN THE MIDWEST: 
of ALBERT R. BREEN 
D 80 E. JACKSON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA: 


COTTMAN AVE. & WISSINOMING ST. HUGH WILLIAMS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNSYLVANIA 47 COLBORNE STREET 
TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 








American Viscose Corp. 


Effective October 4, 1950 
Revised October 4, 1954 


Super Rayflex 











Fil Twist Turns Beams Cones 
980 O $.64 $.64 
980 Z 4.1 64 64 
Tire Yarn 
1100 490 Z 3.2 62 
1650 980 Z 3.2 61 
1650 980 Oo 61 61 
2200 98 Oo 60 60 
High Strength 
490 Z 25 62 62 
490 Z 3.6 62 62 
980 61 61 
Tire Ya i Higt sold “Not Guaranteed for 
Dye Age 





1100/490/2 $.72 
1650/980/2 695-.73°* 
2200 /980/2 685 


* Price determined by production factor 








x Fabric ( to the above fabric prices 
ng deposit charges are made on invoices 
s 55.00 each 
30.00 each 
ic Shell Rolls 3.50 each 


Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect 


Terms: Net 30 days 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 


Curront Prices 


“Super Cordura’ 


Cones 
Denier Filament Turns/in. Beams & Tubes 
1100 480 - B. 71 71 
1250 480 2.5 71 
1650 720 up to 2.5 64 64 
1900 720 2.5 .64 
2200 960 up to 2.5 63 63 
2450 960 2.5 63 
Cordura 
1650 720 0 61 
2200 960 0 60 


Beams contai 

Terms: Net 30 days 

Prices are quoted F.O.B. shipy 
tion allowed or prepaid To poi 





ing ends of direct dyed yarn $3.30 per end extra 


yin lowest cost of transporta- 
st of the Mississippi lowest cost 
allowed or prepaid to the Mississippi River crossin 








Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective March 10, 1955 
Unbleached Bright High Tenacity Yarns 

Turns 4.4 Lb. 2.2 Lb 4.4 Lb. 
Den Fil Per In. Cones Beams Tubes Tubes 
1106 48( ‘ 62 62 62 
650 720 61 61 
amis saan 61 61 
4400 44( 60 60 
4400 2001 60 60 


Standard skein lengt for 900 denier, 3,200 yards for 








Li 4,400 3 and 6,500 yards for 300 denier 
er 6 turns 
+4 is se ( 
Net 30 da f.o.b. pc title to pass to buyer 
of goods t f sportation charges al- 
est ibl ed te ast of the Mississippi 





River 


North American Rayon Corp. 


SUPER-NARCO 


High Strength Yarns— Cones Beams 
165 720 $.61 
1850 720 $.61 
Super High Strength Yarns— 

1650 720 64 64 
Te Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 





‘ nsignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller own trucks or those of its affiliates 
if sold f.o.b. delivery point 









ACETATE FILAMENT YARN 


American Viscose Corp. 


Current Prices 
Effective December 20, 1955 


Bright and Dull 


* Intermediate Twist 


Cones & 

Denier & 1-6 Lb. Twister Spinning Twist 
Filaments Tubes Tubes Warps Cones Warps 
55/14 $.99 $.97 $1.00 $.93 $.94 
75/20 95 93 96 89 .90 
100/28 91 89 92 85 86 
120 /32 82 80 83 76 77 
150/41 74 73 75 69 70 
200/54 70 68 71 66 67 
300/80 66 64 67 62 63 


* Standard Twist 2¢ additional 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective December 19, 1955 


Bright and Dull 


Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 


1& 1- 

Denier and 1 & 6-Lb 6-TM Pound O Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Tubes Cheeses Cones Beams Tubes 
45/13 $1.12 $1.13 $ $ = $1.07 $ 
55/15 99 1.00 93 94 875 
75/20 95 96 93 89 90 79 
75/50 97 98 95 84 
100 /26-40 91 92 89 85 86 77 
120/40 82 83 81 76 77 
150/40 74 75 74 74 69 70 66 
200 /52 70 71 70 66 67 
300/80 66 67 66 62 63 60 
450/120 64 65 64 60 61 
600/160 62 63 62 
900 /80-240 60 61 60 58 

to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams $.02 Additional 
150 Denier 12 TM Tubes 73 
55/0/15Dull Tricot Beams 935 
2-Pound Cheeses 01 Less Than 4-Pound Cheeses 
2-BU and 4-BU Tubes Same Price as 4 and 6-Lb. Cones 


Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 
transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
River 


Prices subject to char 





» without notice 





All previous prices withdrawr 


Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Acetate 


Intermediate Twist Low Twist 





Fil. Cones Beams Beams 
18 or 24 $1.04 $1.05 $.99 
36 1.06 1.07 1.01 
24 1.01 1.02 96 
50 1.03 1.04 
32 95 96 90 
66 97 98 
40 or 50 86 87 81 
16 82 83 
40 78 79 74 
60 72 73 69 
40 or 80 68 69 65 
120 66 67 63 
160 64 65 61 
900 70 or 240 61 62 61 


Terms: 30 days net 

Prices are quoted F.O.B. shipping point lowest cost of transporta 

on allowed or prepaid. To points west of the Mississippi lowest cost 

of transportation allowed or prepaid to the Mississippi River crossing 
Low twist 0.5-0.80 turns per inch 


Intermediate twist—Twist above low twist, up to and including ap 
proximately 2.0 turns per inch 


Color—Sealed (except Black) $.33 per pound additional all pack 


ages 


Color—Sealed (Black) .13 per pound additional all packages 
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ough? Absolutely! 


EP! Patented Lock Ring* con- 
struction resists the tremendous 
crushing force of tenacious 
yarns. Designed for 
the long pull. 


°U. S. Patent 2,625,343 


New England Representative: 
J.H. Windle, Jr., 231 S. Main St., 


Providence, R, |. 


ENGINEERE ‘ 


Carolina 


New! Sterling Boards of Stainless Steel 
Bobbin — Cone — Shell — Quill 

No rust, no replating, low maintenance when you use 
Sterling Stainless Steel Boards. 

Sterling Boards are self-stacking—eliminate racks— 
simplify handling—save space. 

Sterling Boards are made to your individual specifica- 
tions from either stainless steel or cadmium plated 
steel to hold the number and style of package you 
require. Write today and learn how you can save with 


Sterling Boards. 
[=fe) 
Cc ENR] 
Sista Dy 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURERS 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 





WILKE PEN 





Successor to sry ao 


n Stainless Steel Products for the Textile Industry 


JANUARY, 1956 


Only 4 internal parts 
in this self-supporting 





1. SEAL 
RING — of 
special 
carbon- 
graphite. 
Eliminates 
packing and 
oiling. 














4. SPRING — For 
initial seating only. 
In operation joint is 
pressure sealed. 


3. NIPPLE — Ro- 2. GUIDE — Also 
tates with roll, of carbon-graph- 
seals against ring. ite. Makes joint 
self-supporting. 




















With this 3000 Series Type S-B2 Joint, an assembly plate can 
be added at any time; it is used with the Johnson Syphon 
Elbow, to hold internal parts in position when the head is 
removed. Write for Bulletin No. S-2001. 


The Johnson Corporation q 





844 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


From Synthetic Fibres 
Such as Dacron, Nylon, Orlon 


ANTISTAT 
712 


Durable + Safe» Soft * Compatible 
: Send For Generous Sample 


Manufacturers of special chemi- 
cal products to meet most every 
textile requirement. 


Established 1900 
Apex Chemical Co., Inc. 


225 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 








Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


Tennessee Eastman Co. 


Effective Mar. 15, 1955 


Estron Yarn, Bright or Dull — White 


Regular Tubes 
Denier & Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist Twist 
Filament Cones Cones Tubes Beams Cones Beams Zero 
55/13 $1.01 $0.99 $ $1.00 $0.93 $0.94 $0.88 42 
75/19 97 95 93 96 89 90 81 
75/49 99 97 95 98 
100/25 93 91 8s 92 85 86 77 
120/30 86 84 2 85 78 79 
150/38 76 74 75 69 70 66 
200/50 72 70 71 66 67 
300/75 68 66 67 62 6: 60 
450/114 66 64 65 60 61 
600/156 64 62 6 59 60 
900 /230 62 60 61 58 
900 & 

58 


Heavier 
Current Prices 


Chromspun—Standard Colors (Except Black) 


Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist 


Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones Beams 
55/13 $1.39 $1.40 $1.37 $1.38 $1.31 $1.32 
75/19 1.36 1.37 1.34 1.35 1.28 1.29 

100/25 1.30 1.31 1.28 1.29 1.22 1.23 
150/38 1.11 1.12 1.06 1.07 

300/75 1.01 1.02 97 98 

450/114 99 1.00 95 96 


230 


900 f 94 95 


Current Prices 


Chromspun—Black 


Low Twist & 


Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Spun Twist 
Filament Cones Cones Beams Beams 
55/13 $1.19 $1.17 $1.18 $1.12 
75/19 1.16 1.14 1.15 1.09 
100/25 1.10 1.08 1.09 1.03 
150/38 93 91 92 87 
200/50 87 85 86 82 
300/75 83 81 82 78 
450/114 81 79 80 76 
) 230 
900 + 76 7 75 


Prices are subject to change without notice 

Prices on special items quoted on request 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—tu. S. A. dollars 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 
United States east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees to 
a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall pay 
the excess of transportation cost and tax 


RAYON STAPLE and TOW 


American Bemberg 


Rayon Staple 


A-7%2 denier $ .40 
Net 30 days, f.o.b. Shipping Point. Minimum freight allowed 
gnee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River 





To points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis 

ywed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer's risk. Mer 
chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates 
if sold f.o.b. delivery point 








80 


ae 2 A Bie bp Ta 3 
American Viscose Corp. 
Effective July 26, 1954 
Rayon Staple 
Bright 
and Dull 
Regular $ .34 
Extra Strength 
1.0 Denier 38 
“Viscose 32A’ 38 
Avisco Crimped”’ 
1.25 Denier 36 
3.0 & 5.5 Deniers 35 
8.0 & 15.0 Deniers 37 
Avisco Smooth’ 

8.0, 15.0 & 22.0 Deniers .39 
Short Staple Blend 36 
Rayon Tow 

Grouped Continuous Filaments (200,000 Total Denier) 
1.5, 3.0 & 5.5 Denier Per Filament 36 
9.0 Denier Per Filament 38 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (4400/3000 & 2200/1500) 65 
Prices of other descriptions on request 
Terms: Net 30 days 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Rayon Tow 
1.5, 3, 5.5 (200,000 total denier) bright 34 
5 5.5 (200,000 total denier) dull 35 
Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
Effective November 2, 1953 
Rayon Staple 
Bright Dull 
1% and 3 denier $.32 $.33 


able in 1%”, 1-9/16” and 2” 





“Coloray’’ Spun Dyed Rayon Staple 


142-Den 3 Den 44e Den Price 
1-9/16” 2” = per Lb 
(Code numbers for color & denier) 





Black 60 70 
Tan 62 72 
Silver Grey 933 
Khaki 61 71 
Slate Grey 68 
Light Blue 47 34 
Sulphur 44 33 
Apple Green 45 37 
Peacock Blue 922 
Brown 5: 65 
Medium Blue 15 48 
Dark Blue 16 49 
Indian Yellow 20 43 
Pink 21 42 
Turquoise 6 66 
Malachite Green 18 46 38 
Red 14 41 31 
Terra Cotta 8204 8219 
Medium Brown 8804 8819 
Hunter Greer 9404 9419 
(In addition to the above, Black is also available in 3 den. 1%’ 





den. 1-9/16”, 3 den. 2%”, 4% den. 2” and 4% den. 4”) 
Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama. Minimum transpor 
tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River 





The Hartford Rayon Co. 
Div. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc 


Rayon Staple 
Effective December 1, 1955 





Denier Length Luster Crimp Spinning System Price 
1.5 13 Bright No Cotton $.32 
1.5 2 Bright Ne Cotton 32 
8.0 3 Bright Ye Cotton & Wool 35 
8.0 3 Dull Ye Cotton & Wool 35 
15.0 3 Bright Ye Cotton & Wool 35 
15.0 3 Dull Ye Cotton & Wool 35 
15.0 3 Dull No Wool 39 
Tern Net 30 day Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point ow 

est cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the 

Mississippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi 


River crossing 
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Schwarzenbach 


(Continued from Page 69) 


Whitin Schweiter winders are used. For preparing 
specialty warps, the Altoona mill has a Reiner high 
speed warper and a Sipp-Eastwood creel. 
Although Schwarzenbach established the mill in 
1892, and it has been in continuous operation since 
then, none of the equipment in use today is more 
than seven years old. Robert M. Schwarzenbach, 
president of the company, led the effort to modernize 
the plant, acting on the theory that the Altoona area 
contained too many experienced textile workers for 
the company to consider moving south. Aided by an Check 
incentive pay system and the modernization pro- 
gram, labor productivity at the mill has tripled dur- your 
ing recent years, Schwarzenbach reports. 2 
rings 


the Kruljian Covcocation before your rings check you! 
' . . . 
RAYON PLANTS & TEXTILE MILLS : One way to insure smooth running work is to plan 


replacement of worn rings a little before they become 
troublemakers. A ring check-up is a good way to 
¢ DESIGN start the New Year right. Your DIAMOND FINISH 


e CONSTRUCTION man will be glad to help. 


+ MANAGEMENT WHITINSVILLE (45s. 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 21, PA. SPINNING RING CO. 


: Makers of: Ipinning and ¥ Twister R ings since /5 73 
MEXICO CITY © CARACAS © MADRID e« ' ; 


ROME © ATHENS © TOKYO ¢. CALCUTTA 3B Rep. for the Carolinas: W. K. SHIRLEY, 25 Oak St., Belmont, N. C. 
Rep. for Ala., Ga., & Tenn: H. M. JACKSON, 216 Longview Dr., Jefferson, Ga. 


Vetiamalic establishes 


decating quality at a 
new and higher level 


Add security to the quality con- 
trol of your finishing with the 
hydraulically powered Gessner 
Versamatic Semi-Decating Ma- 
chine. These control features set 
a whole new standard of decating: 
1. Hydraulic drive with infinite 
speed variations, 2. Automatic 
apron alignment, 3. Automatic 
apron tension, 4. Fool-proof inter- 
nally heated steaming cylinder. 5. 
Throttle steam with automatic 
cycle. 


Pi Spey na hc DAVID GESSHER CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway, Montreal, Quebec; Hamilton, Ontario 


Gessner’s Versamatic Semi- 
Decating Machine 


Gessner Improved Cloth Finishing Machines maintain a standard of performance to meet 
the exact requirements of your cloth finishing. 
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ACETATE STAPLE and TOW 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Staple 
Up to and including 8 denier per filament, bright and dull 


All other deniers, bright and dull 
5 dpf flat filament staple, bright 





Celatow 
Up to and including 8 denier per filament, bright and dull 37 
All other deniers, bright and dull 38 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective February 28, 1955 


Estron Staple 
Bright and Dulli 


Deniers per Filament 
$.32 per Ib 


2, 3, and 5 

Prices are subject to change without notice 

Prices on special items quoted on request 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—tuw. S. A. dollars 
ion charges prepaid on allowed to destination in the 
s east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select 
nethod of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees 
ethod invol 1g higher than lowest rate Buyer shall 
ss of transportation cost and tax 


NON CELLULOSIC YARN 


ACRYLIC 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textile Fibers Dept 








Current Prices 








“Orlon”’ 
Denier Price 
75 $2.65 
100 2.35 
200 2.25 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. Lugoff, S. C 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 
caprolan Tensile Tough Nylon 
Effective December 1, 1955 
Heavy Yarns 
Denier Filament Turn/in Type** Package Price/Ib. 
2100 6d Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube* $1.38 
2500 6d/f Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.38 
000 6d/f Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.38 
15000 6d/f Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.38 
Terms—Net 30 days 
The ices are subject to change without notice All prices are 











quote o.b. shipping point 
Fre equalized with the nearest nylon yarn producing plant by 
ur rc 
: 1 Paper Tubes non-returnable, no charge 
“* ‘Type used to describe luster, tenacity and size or oil content 
Type HB: High Tenacity, Bright 
American Enka Corporation 
Nylenka Filament Yarn Prices 
Effective December 1, 1955 = 
Ek : 
u = — 
= @ S 
#5 : © oS $n te 
be B . a. a oe 
=F = 2 a c= ec ec 
— = J oe eo Es Ss 
o= ~> © « @e =e = © 
S im - al = on a) Bt Soe 
840/140 9202 High Pirns 2Lbs. $1.48 $1.35 
840/140 9208 High Cones 4Lbs. $1.48 $1.35 





840/140 9302 High Beams As Re- 








quired $1.48 $1.35 
210/34 0.5Z Bright 9204 High Pirns 2Lbs. $1.65 $1.55 
210/3 1 9214 High Cones 4 Lbs $1.65 $1.55 
210/33 9212 High Pirns 2Lbs. $1 $1.55 
210/33 9216 High Cones 4Lbs. $1 5 
200 /3% 9802 Normal Pirns 2Lbs. $1 
100/35 0.5Z Bright 9642 Normal Pirns 2Lbs. $1 
50/1 Z Semi-dull 9442 Normal Pirns 2Lbs. $ 
40 Semi-dull 9428 Normal Pirns 2Lbs. $ 
40/8 Semi-dull 9432 Nor 1 Pirns 2Lbs. §$ 
30/8 Semi-dull 9418 Normal Pirns 1 Lb. : 
15/1 Semi-dull 9408 Normal Pirns 1Lb 









Terms: Net 30 days F.O.B 
» equalized with cnarges 
ocated nearest to destinatior 

Pirns charged at $.25 each. Deposit refunded upon return of pirn 
in good condition. Cones are non-returnable. Beams (Domestic Price 
20 each. Cradles Domestic Price for beams at $50.00 each 
é and cradles are deposit carriers and remain property of 
American Enka Corporation 


a, North Carolina. Freight charges 
1 producing points of like materials 











§2 








a 


The Chemstrand Corp. 


Current Prices 


Standard Second 


Den Fil Twist Type* Pkge Price/Lb. Price/Lb. 
10 1 1@) SD Bobbins $9.00 $8.50 
15 1 Oo SD Bobbins 6.00 5.70 
15 3 Z SD Bobbins 6.00 5.40 
20 7 Z. SD Bobbins 3.50 3.30 
30 10 Z SD Bobbins 2.70 2.55 
30 10 Z, HSD Bobbins 2.70 2.40 
40 7 Z SD Bobbins 2.44 2.20 
40 13 Z SD Bobbins 2.25 2.05 
40 13 Z D Bobbins 3.35 2.05 
50 17 Z SD Bobbins 2.15 2.00 
70 4 Z SD Bobbins 1.90 1.75 
70 4 Z B Bobbins 1.90 1.75 
70 34 Z HB Bobbins 2.00 1.85 
100 34 Z HB Bobbins 1.95 1.75 
100 34 Z SD Bobbins 1.90 1.75 
140 68 7, SD Bobbins 1.85 1.70 
200 34 Z B Bobbins 1.75 1.55 
210 34 Z HB Bobbins 1.65 1.55 
260 17 Z HB Bobbins 1.80 1.60 
840 140 Z HB Beams 1.48 1.35 
840 140 Z HB Tubes 1.48 1.35 


Terms: Net 30 days 

Note: All Standard Quality Yarn—-No break 

Bobbins, tubes, beams, and crates for beams become the property 
of the yarn purchaser. Bobbins are invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢ each, de- 
pending on type; tubes are invoiced at 40¢ each; and beams and 
crates for beams are invoiced at $220 and $25 respectively 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 


Current Prices 


Nylon Yarn Price List 


Price/Lb.** 











Fila- Turn/ Ist 2nd 
Denier ment’ In. Twist Type* Package Grade Grade 
7 1 0 oO 200 Bobbin $10.00 $9.50 
10 1 0 Oo 200 Bobbir 9.00 8.50 
12 1 0 Oo 200 Bobbin 8.00 7.60 
15 1 0 oO 200 Bobbin 6.00 5.70 
15 1 0 Oo 670 Bobbin 6.10 70 
20 7 9 Z 200 Bobbin 3.30 
20 7 2 Z 670 Bobbin 3.30 
20 20 4 Z 209 Bobbin 
30 10 Z 100/200 Bobbin 2.6 
30 10 2 z 670 Bobbin 2.5 
30 26 Z 200 30bbin 2 
40 1 0 O 100/200 Bobbin 4 
40 7 2 Z 200 2 
40 13 Z 100/200 2.05 
40 13 2 Z 67( 2.0! 
40 34 Z 200 2.2 
50 17 Z 200 2.00 
50 17 Z 670 2.00 
60 20 Z 200 1.90 
70 34 Z 100/200 1.75 
70 34 Z 300 1.85 
70 34 Z 670 /680 1.75 
80 26 Ps 200 1.75 
100 34 Z 200 Bobbi: 1.75 
100 34 Z 300 Bobbin 1.75 
140 68 2 Z 100/200 Bobbin 1.70 
140 68 Z 300 Bobbin 1.70 
200 20 Z 100 Bobbir 1.70 
200 34 Vy _ A 100 Bobbir 1.55 
200 68 Vg 7, 200 Bobbin 1.55 
210 234 a yA 300 Bobbin Beam 1.55 
260 17 1 Z 300 30bbin 1.60 
400 68 By A 100 Bobbin 1.50 
800 140 2 Z 100 Bobbin 1 
840 140 A 300 Alum Tube Beam 1.35 





Industrial Yarn Price/Lb 
15120 2520 0 Oo 300 Paper Tube $1.38 


These prices are subject to change without notice 

Terms—Net 30 days 

All prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point. Freight equalized with 
the nearest Nylon Yarn Producing Plant by our route. 

Following are invoiced as a separate item 

Bobbins at 25 cents or 45 cents each depending on type 

Aluminum Tubes at 40 cents each 

Beams (Domestic Price) at $220.00 each 

Cradles ‘Domestic Price) for Beams at $115.00 each 

(Beams and Cradles are deposit carriers and remain the property of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.) 


Types 


* Type is used to describe luster, tenacity, and size or oil content 
Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity 
Type 200 Semi-dull, normal tenacity 
Type 209 Semi-dull, normal tenacity, #S-139 spin finish 
Type 300 Bright, high tenacity 
Type 670 Dull, normal tenacity 
Type 680 Dull, normal tenacity 
** Based on nylon containing 4.5% moisture regain. Finish content 
is not included in billed weight 
in good condition. Cones are non-returnable 
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Textile Machinery Shipped by Air 

A shipment of air freight consisting entirely of 
textile machinery recently was flown from the 
U. S. to England by chartered airliner. The ma- 
chinery was a Foster Model 102T Ban-Lon ma- 
chine, an adaptation of The Foster Model 102 Cone 
Winder. The flight was made in 16 hours from 
Springfield, Mass. to Manchester. Weighing over 
six tons and equipped with 100 spindles, the ma- 
chine is used to produce Ban-Lon crimped nylon 
filament yarn for stretch hose, sweaters, T-shirts 
and underwear. 


Geigy Quarter Century Club 
The Geigy Quarter Century Club (America) created 
in 1948, recently initiated four members who have 


Industrial Engineers 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 
PLANT LAYOUTS 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
COST REDUCTION REPORTS 


COST SYSTEMS —— 


FR VAVIADIH iL eA O SEDER HO 


GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Tel. 2-3868 Tel. 6-8261 


In the war against mediocrity 
man has but one weapon— imagination. 


We who manufacture... 


LAMBERTVILLE THREAD GUIDES 


have applied all our imagination, together with the most 
modern production facilities, to the problem of produc- 
ing harder, smoother and longer wearing guides, that 
give the greatest possible economy. Available in white 
or ‘Durablu’ finish. Write for catalog and samples. 


LAMBERTVILCE CERAMIC 


AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAMBERTVILLE NEW JERSEY 
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reached a quarter century of service with Geigy 
Chemical Corp. Those initiated were: Miss Doris 
Stricklin, Secretary, New York; Mr. F. E. Sprock, 
Charlotte Sales; Miss M. Elizabeth Allinson, Secre- 
tary, Philadelphia; Mr. Robert H. Butler, N. E. Sales. 


Improved Red Pigments 

The Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. is showing three 
red pigments that are said to be drycleaning-fast. 
According to the company, Hiltone Red DCX is the 
first available brilliant red color possessing dry-clean- 
ing properties that contain the particular yellow shade 
‘sso much in demand by the industry”. Hilton is also 
offering Hiltone Red G pigment and Red BLC (ITR 
type), which has a blue shade. All the pigments are 
said to be fast to perchlorethylene dry cleaning and 
to have good wash and light fastness. 











The bobbin that gives you 
P R E C i S | 0 ty the best run for your money. 
®) Want samples? Write us! 

7 f PRECISION 


m Bobbins 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 


& SHUTTLE CO. 


30 Crown Street 
NASHUA, N. H. 




















\ BOBBINS - 





Get the unusual designs and stun- 
ning color combinations that make 
your fabrics rate front-row display. 
It's easy with Tryon Space Dyed 
Yarns. No other decoration is so 
economical . . . because the more 
sparingly you use these versatile 
yarns, the more unusua! and out- 
standing your fabrics become. 


ACETATE 
WOOL 
NYLON 
RAYON 
DACRON+ & 

ORLON* Write for Color Cards and Prices 


DYNEL 


Dupont’s trade mame for Acrylic fiber 
tDupont’s trade name for Polyester fiber 


f TRYON PROCESSING COMPANY 


TRYON. NORTH CAROLINA 





POLYESTER 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 
Current Prices 
“Dacron” 


Denier Filament Turn/Inch 


NON CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 


ACRYLIC 
The Chemstrand Corp. 


Current Prices 


“Acrilan”’ 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 
Div. Union Carbide and Carbon C 
Textile Fibers Dept 


Effective November 


Dynel Staple 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 


Current Prices 


“Orlon’’ Acrylic Staple 


Denier Price 


NYLON 


American Enka Corp. 


Nylenka (Nylon Six Staple) 


Semi-Dull 
iler, 1% 1 


Sright 


: Net : 
equalized wit! 


cated nearest to destin: 


84 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 


Current Prices 


Nylon Staple and Tow 


Type* Price/Lb.** 
100/200 $1.30 
101/201 1.32 
100/200 
101/201 
100/200 
101/201 

100 

101 


Denier Length 


ple 
ype 200 in 330,000 total denier 

ype 201 in 350,000 total denier 
type 100/200 in 430,000 total denier 
1/201 in 455,000 total denier 

330,000 total denier 

1 345,000 total denier 

100 in 330,000 total denier 

101 in 350,000 total deni 


ubject to change without not 


Types 


c 


oisture regain 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
November 23, 1955 


tttective 


Nylon Staple 


POLYESTER 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 


Current Prices 


“Dacron” Staple and Tow 


Price 
$1.40 


1.35 


Length 
"to 4% 
"10 414 
"to 4% 


Denier 


1.35 
1.38 


to 4 


f.o.b. Grainger 


POLYVINYL ACETATE 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective October 1, 1950 


Vinyon Staple 


$.80 per Ib 
90 per lb 
90 per Ib 


$0 denier */2 inopened 
” 2” opened 


0 den 2 
" opened 


».5 denier 


1 3 
Terms: Net 30 days 
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new Fabrics 


New Fiber in First Use 

A deep-pile fabric that is said to closely resemble 
fine fur has been introduced by the George W. Borg 
Corp., Delavan, Wis. The fabric, “Borglura’’, is made 
of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.’s dinitrile fiber, 
“Darlan’’. 











Bondable Nylon Spinning Tape 

The development of a bondable nylon spinning tape, 
for use as a spindle belt in textile mills, was announced 
recently by Burlington Narrow Fabrics, division of 
3urlington Industries. The tape, according to the com- 
pany, was developed after careful study in their own 
mills of such problems as downtime, variable spindle 
speed, power losses and costs as they relate to spin- 
ning tape. “Burnyl-bond”, is said to outlast tradi- 
tional tapes 3 to 4 times, and because it is bondable, 
can be formed into an endless belt without distortion 
at the point of splicing. The splice can be taken apart 
and rebonded as well. 


Fine-Wale Nylon Fabric 

A DuPont nylon fabric of brushed tricot construc- 
tion made in a fine wale effect reminiscent of cor- 
duroy is now being introduced in children’s dresses 
and lounge wear. The fabric is said to be lightweight, 
yet full-bodied and drapable, and to be washable, 
with little or no ironing needed. 


Plastic-Dot Fabric 

Riegel Textile Co. is offering a fabric of heavy 
cotton permanently imbedded with many tiny plastic 
dots, for the purpose of creating a work glove with 
twice the wearability of any regular canvas glove. 
According to the company, 3,000,000 pair of work 
gloves of Riegel ‘“‘Plastic-Dot” fabric have been used 
everywhere from factories and mines to farms and 
suburban gardens since 1952. Riegel is also offering 
children’s sleepers with plastic-dot soles which cut 
down on slipping, and plastic-dotted pockets in work 
pants. 


ae 


Dynel Safety Bag 

A safety bag to enclose laboratory pressure bottles 
in boiling water baths has been developed by 
Flaherty Filter Fabrics. The bag is made of 100% 
Dynel, Union Carbide’s acrylic fiber. According to 
the company, the Dynel bags are so rot-resistant 
and mildew-proof that users report regular savings 
over formerly used cotton bags. 


MILTON 
NYLON & RUBBER YARN 


BEAMS 


: Drop-forged, heat-treated alu- 
minum alloy heads and extra 
heavy barrels withstand pres- 
sures of nylon and rubber 
warps. 


MILTON aluminum 

alloy Tricot and 

Section Beams feature 
CONTINUOUS WELDED 
CONSTRUCTION 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS 
No. 54-S (Steel Beams) No. 49-A (Light Metal Beams) 








MILTON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
MILTON ¢ PENNA. 


J. E. SERRINE CO. 
GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAR 
: OLINA S 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 





To comfortably 
finance seasonal 
__production peaks_ 


Commercial Factors 


Corporation 











Send today for free brochure. This brochure [ 
describes all the key features of the 
“Protected Profit Program”... and offers 
valuable suggestions on how to expand 

your business and safeguard your profits. 

For your copy, phone or write to 


Mr. G. D. Moran, V.P., Dept. M-1 








PROTEIN 


Charlotte Fibre Co. 
Exclusive Agents for Snia Viscosa Italy ‘“Merinovo’’ re ig 
2 1954 


Effective January 1, 


Merinova Staple 
snier 1-9/16”, 2-1/2” and 3” $ 
nier 1-1/16”, 1-9/16”, 2-1/2”, 4” and 6” 
snier 4” 3 


nier 6”, 2-1/2 


lengths or deniers can be produced as requested 
-dyed Merinova staple fiber 
Light colors 90 per lb 
Medium colors 95 per lb 


Dark colors 1.00 per Ib 
French Combed Tops 1.10 
Terms: Net 30 days. All prices are duty paid, landed free, freight 
prepaid to rail point nearest destination 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Fiber Division 
Effective January 15, 1951 


Vicara Staple 
Standard Highly 
Crimp Crimped 
$1.00 per lb $1.05 per lb 
1.00 per Ib 1.05 per Ib 
1.00 per lb 1.05 per Ib 


Bleached Vicara Staple 
Standard Highly 
Crimp Crimped 
3 Denier $1.10 per lb $1.15 per Ib 
5 Denier 1.10 per Ib 1.15 per Ib 
7 Denier 1.10 per lb 1.15 per lb 


ceniilheteiaeeeaimt 
Staple length '% to 6 in 
Supplied in staple lengths or as continuous tow (270,000 filaments) enter 


Terms: Net 30 days 
Prices f.o.b. Taftville, Conn. on 10% moisture regain basis 


For Your 


THE TRUMETER STANDARD MODEL e 
“a Special Needs 
i eoeesientessiniaaalll 


TICKET PRINTER Just the Ticket / 


FOR THE 
ACCURACY 
Unique adjustable measuring THAT GAINS YOUR 
rollers with built-in instant CUSTOMERS’ 


brake arrangement for high 
speed operation. wae M & W Tenterette: 30”, 80” or 100” long, 


Can be mounted to aimost any a Og Moya , ‘ ° = ° 
type of rolling system. . using our No. 12 tenter clip. We build to any 
maximum width, with either straight or hinged 


rails. Serves many uses 


These short tenters are made only by M& W 


— one of our specialties, developed to answer 


uU 





special needs in many foremost finishing plants. 
Write for Literature of Counting and Measuring Machines F 


TRUMETER CO., 1265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. We can promptly supply full data — advise 
you how M & W Tenterettes, and other devices 
like our Constant Tension Batchers, can fill long- 


OCKWOOD ‘GREENE felt needs in your plant that no other machinery 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS - satisfies. Write today for information on — 
specialists in the | VV Tenterettes 
\V/ Constant Tension Batchers 


Ask for details without obligation. 
of textile plants he 


iis PASE 42nd STs, New yos*. 17N. gee MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 
} gy PROVIDENCE, R. |. © GREENVILLE, 5. C. * NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 








CLASSIFIED RATES 
Per Inch 

2 columns to the 

page, each column & 


* ® 
Business Service rerinches Seer 


2 Inches 15.00 

3 Inches 22.50 

e Exclusively for Business, Laboratory and Inches 28.00 
ection Mill Services; Positions and Men Wanted Inches 35.06 
Business Opportunities Mill Properties Inches 42.00 

Wanted or For Sale; Reconditioned Ma Inches 49.00 

chinery and Equipment, etc Inches 52.00 





FACTORY BUILDING AVAILABLE 


IN 
NORTH CAROLINA HELP WANTED 


Brick bldg. 10,000 Sq. Ft. Adjacent Southern R.R.; rail siding 
would be easy. Plenty of land all around. In city limits. Very New American Mill in Brazil 
ample water suppply. Formerly a hosiery mill—knitting dyeing 
& finishing. Excellent boiler, stoker fired. Plenty of good 
labor available. Also annex stock room. 


WILL LEASE OR SELL Wanted two Draper XD Loomfixers and one Crompton & 
Box 762—Modern Textiles Magazine, Knowles W Type Loomfixers will be required to fix and to 


Requires Synthetic Loomfixers and Teachers 





303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. teach local help. Knowledge of Portuguese or Spanish a help 
but not a necessity. Mill is located in large modern city, good 





living conditions. Mill will pay all travel expenses men and 
YARNS WANTED families to Brazil plus customary foreign service arrangements. 


Yarns of every description — surplus or obsolete — any Excellent opportunity for right men to join a new, growing 
form. Will pay cash. 





organization. Applicants should have a broad knowledge of 

J. C. YARN CO. fixing on spun synthetics and wool blends. Knowledge of fila- 
Established 1920 Tel.: CAnal 6-0955 ments a help but not a necessity. Write full details to Box 759, 
109-111 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 12, N. Y. Modern Textiles Magazine, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


KENYON SPECIAL MODEL —E MULTIPLE LAYER STEAM 
HEATED PIN FRAME, 1948 MODEL, INSULATED HOUSING. 

WIDTH RANGE 56” TO 146”. COMPLETE WITH REEVES SURPLUS YARNS 
DRIVES, DOUBLE BATCHER, FOLDER, INSTRUMENTATION, Bought and Sold 

VALVES AND MANY OTHER EXTRAS. EXCELLENT FOR i ge tl et 
RESIN CURING. AVAILABLE WITH OR WITHOUT 120” —— Fs oF re Teen Senne eTeee 


RODNEY HUNT PADDER FOR RANGE OPERATION. WILL FRANCES YARN CO. 


DEMONSTRATE. Box 760, Modern Textiles Magazine, 303 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 31 East 27th St., New York 16, N. Y. Mu 3-9419 

















CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We will welcome an opportunity to be of service, if you are available 
for a position in the textile industry. SEND US YOUR RESUME. Many 
OVERSEER WANTED attractive positions are open for top-notch men. No fee to be paid 
unless you accept employment through us. Negotiations are con- 
fidential. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
Ma . . . 
New American Mill Requires Overseer ames oo amie 5, ae, 








of Finishing” 
SURPLUS RAYONS, ACETATES and 
Wanted Overseer of Finishing to take charge of Finishing NYLON YARNS WANTED 


Department of new American Mill in South America. Must all deniers on cones, skeins or cakes, 


: ; ; eee ; small and large lots. 
have extensive experience in modern finishing equipment on Also creel Cut-outs. 


rayons, wool blends and modern synthetics. Thorough knowl- D Oo R R | N G if R Cc Oo 


edge of resins and resin application necessary. All travel 22 West 27th St. New York City 
LExington 2-9324-9325 


expenses for man and family paid, plus customary foreign 








arrangements. Must be willing to train new inexperienced labor. 
YARNS 

All Kinds Any Quantity Bought and Sold 

Write full details to Box 761, Modern Textiles Magazine, 303 THE YARN EXCHANGE, Inc. 


Knowledge of Portugese or Spanish a help but not a necessity. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 358 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-9288 

















JANUARY, 1956 





JAN. 13—AATCC Philadelphia Section, Kugler’s Restaurant, Philadelphia, Pa FEB 
JAN. 20—AATCC Council Meeting, Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y 
JAN. 23-26—Plant Maintenance and Engineering Ccnference, Convention 


Hall, Philadelphia, Pa 


JAN. 25-27—Am. Assoc. Soap & Glycerine Producers Annual Industrial Con MAR. 
vention, Hotel Waldorf Astoria, New York, N. Y. 

JAN. 27—AATCC New York Section, Hotel Delmonico, New York, N. Y. 

JAN. 30-31—Annual Meeting National Cotton Council, Biloxi, Missouri 

FEB. I—AATT Monthly Meeting, Builders Club, New York, N. Y. 

FEB. 3—APS, Div. of High Polymer Physics, New York, N. Y. Symposium 


Index to Advertisers 
*See previous or subsequent issues) 
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Allentown Bobbin Works, Inc. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
National Aniline Div. 
Nitrogen Division 
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Foster Machine Co. 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


15-17—Seventh Annual Cotton Research Clinic, National Cotton Coun 
cil, Pinehurst, N 
24—AATCC New York Section, Hote! Delmonico, New York, N. Y. 
FEB. 27-MAR. 2—ASTM Committee Week, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 
7—AATT meeting, Builders Club, New York, N. Y. 
. 13-16—ASTM, Committee D-13 spring meeting, Hotel Warwick, New 
York, N. Y. 
15-17—Annual meeting Am. Physical Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
22-23—Annual meeting Textile Research Institute, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N. Y 
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me gives you AUTOMATIC UNIFORMITY 
all through your Mill... 


with New VEEDER-ROOT COUNTERS 


»..on Looms | ...on Frames 















2-3-4 Pick Counter on Loom Cut Meter on Loom 2-3-4 Hank Counter and Predeter- 2-3-4 Yardage Counter and Prede- 
mining Counter on Drawing Frame termining Counter on Spinning Frame 


On looms, 2-3-4 Pick Counters keep accurate production 
records and provide a basis for wage payment. . . while 
Cut Meters help maintain uniformity of cut-lengths of 


— is insisted upon today by the cutting-up wv E E D E R ” R re) a) T 


On frames and other preparatory equipment, Hank, 

Yardage and Predetermining Counters hold can-varia- ‘ INCORPORATED e 
tion to the minimum .. . and make it possible to run the The Name that Counts 
largest economical packages. 

This complete Veeder-Root ‘‘ Countrol Package’ adds 
up to better, automatic uniformity all through the mill. 
And that’s why it pays any mill to get this Package of Chicago 6, Ill. +» New York 19,N. Y. 
new and modern Veeder-Root Counters, when moderniz- Montreal 2, Canada + Dundee, Scotland 
ing present machinery or buying new. Get in touch with Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
the nearest Veeder-Root office today. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. + GREENVILLE, S.C. 








